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Feat of detection means picture once sold for a few dollars will fetch a six-figure sum 



process 

stalls 


Patrick Wfntour 
and David Sharroek 

R elations be- 

tween London and 
Dublin yesterday 
reached their most 
acrimonious pitch 
since the IRA ceasefire 16 
months ago, as the two sides 
indulged In day-long mutual 
recrimination over their fail- 
ure to agree the next stage of 
the peace process in advance 
of President Clinton’s visit to 
Britain and Ireland. 

The breakdown in talks, de- 
spite intensive efforts over 
the past week, was confirmed 
in a 30-minute telephone con- 
versation last night between 
John Major and the Irish 
prime minister, John Bruton. 
Further exchanges by tele- 
phone are expected. 

The chief cause of the 
breakdown was continued 
British insistence that the 
IRA make a start to the de- 
commissioning of weapons 
.before Sinn Fein be allowed to 
join all-party talks. 

Dublin accused London of 
“cynical manipulation" and 
seeking “to dump the blame 
on Mr Bruton” for the failure 
to reach an agreement Lon- 
don implied Dublin had back- 
tracked in weekend talks on 
previous agreements, includ- 
ing a commitment not to refer 
the fixture of British army 
weapons to a proposed inter- 
national commission. 

Some Dublin sources im- 
plied that Mr Major may have 
deliberately avoided an agree 


which asked Mr Major to 
show some willingness to 
look at alternatives to the de- 
mand for a token surrender of 
IRA weapons. The proposals 
are: 

■ A need to show that there 
is an openness, without any 
advance commitment by the 
British Government to look 
at another way of achieving a 
similar confidence-giving ef- 
fect to that sought in Wash- 
ington Three (the actual start 
to decommissioning de- 
manded ctf the IRA by Down- 
ing Street). 

I A need to draw a firm dis- 
tinction between the Irish 
and British security force 
arms and paramilitary arms. 

A need to have political 
talks that have real mamlng 
and that will engage all par 
ties in substantive dialogue 
The breakdown in the talks 
brought an angry response 
from the SDLP leader, John. 
Hume, who claimed games 
wee being played by Mr 
Major. He said: “Sam Fein 
have on numerous occasions 
made it clear that they are 
totally and absolutely com- 
mitted to a democratic 
process." 

Mi* Major should have set a 
date for the start of the peace 
process and then agreed to 
put the issue of IRA arms into 
the disarmament commis- 
sion, Mr Hume added. • * 

In Washington, there has 
been mounting gloom over 
the prospects for President 
Clinton's visit Alarmed at 
the unravelling of the peace 



The Turner painting, proviskmally named Landscape With A Rainbow, which is expected to fetch at least £120,000 when It is auctioned by Phillips in London on December 12 

Police expert puts the finger on a lost work by T urner 


John Kurd 


FLEETING touch of 
the tip of a finger by 
Le painter J. M. W. 
Turner has led to the dis- 
covery of a lost work by 
Mm which is expected- to 
fetch a six-figure sum. 

The painting, provision- 
ally called Landscape With 


A Rainbow, is to be auc- 
tioned in London next 
month — thanks to detec- 
tive work against huge 
odds by John Manners, 
whose usual job Is catching 
criminals. 

Mr Manners, a finger- 
print officer with West 
Yorkshire police, brought 
off the “infinitesimal 
chance” of matchin g a tiny 


print on the canvas against 
another on Turner’s Chich- 
ester Canal In the Tate Gal- 
lery. Both prints were 
smaller than a 5p coin. 

This ena b le d art special- 
ists to be sure about a 
painting, which shows a 
small, squat-towered 
church in an as yet uniden- 
tified. English river valley, 
possibly In west Sussex. It 


was sold for a few dollars in 
Canada In the late 1980s, a 
dark picture with surface 
cracks. The buyer sold It to 
its present owner, who had 
conservation work done. 
This revealed traces of an 
Ink inscription, which had 
apparently bled through 
from an old labeL Part of 
the inscription read 
“J. M. W. Turner”. 


It was shown to David 
Hill, reader in art history 
at Leeds University, who 
said It had all the charac- 
teristics of a Turner. 

In October Last year. Mr 
Manners examined it at 
Harewood House, near 
Leeds. Then he found a sim- 
ilar print — from the same 
area of a right-hand ring 
finger — on the Tate paint- 


ing. Systematic analysis of 
blow-ups of both prints de- 
tected u points of similar- 
ity in the ridge characteris- 
tics of the tips — enough to 
convict the artist in any 
court of law. 

Despite Its poor condi- 
tion, the canvas is expected 
to fetch at least £120,000 
when auctioned on Decem- 
ber 12. 


j . process, the White House is a 

men t in advance of President hoping to broker new direct priqoncs rPQIJCSl 
Clinton's visit starting tumor- 1 talks between London and 1 1 . 1 

services as 


row, in an effort to demon- 
strate that he would not coun- 
tenance detailed US 
interference in Northern 
Ireland. 

Downing Street claimed 
yesterday 'that President Clin- 
ton — who will hold at least 
two hours of talks with Mr 
Major In Downing Street 
tomorrow — was fully sup- 
portive oT the British posi- 
tion. but Britain is extremely 
nervous that President Clin- 
ton may openly refuse to back 
the British position on the 
need for a start to decommis- 
sioning by the IRA 

Mr Major will not join Pres- 
ident Clinton in his trip to 
Belfest, a decision that Down- 
ing Street insisted President 
Clinton bad understood. 

The latest phone call be- 
tween Mr. Bruton and Mr 
Major yesterday evening fol- 
lowed the despatch of new 
proposals to Downing Street 
by Mr Bruton designed to 


further budget 

t he JJS -European Union CUtS GXpBCted 


It is understood that they 
contained three main propos- 
als, the most important of I the peace 

have been 





However, Nancy Soderberg, 
the senior national security 
official closest to the Ulster 
negotiations, said last night 
‘7 see a lot of stories expect- 
ing Clinton to pull a rabbit 
out of a hat in Northern Ire- 
land. And it simply is not go- 
ing to happen.” 

Another senior White 
House official said: "Our role 
is simply to move the process 
forward. This is not shuttle 
diplomacy by the president. - 

But Bruce Morrison, an ad- 
viser to President Clinton, 
added to the pressure on Mr 
Major, saying “all the parties 
have done some moving ex- 
cept for the British, which ia 
about where it was seven 
months ago.” 

He added: “The British gov- 
ernment can stand Its ground 
on the principle of disarma- 
ment as an important part of 
:ess, but they 
ed some mech- 
anisms to move the process 
forward which they seem to 
be unable to accept I think 
they should be more open 
minded.” 

Before yesterday's phone 
conversation between Mr 
Major and Mr Bruton, Dublin 
reacted angrily to suggestions 
that it had hardened Its 
stance and had adopted a 
Sinn Fein agenda, 

A Dublin government 
source said the claim was 
without foundation: “It is 
quite false to suggest at any 
stage we would equate Irish 
or British security force arms 
with those of the paramilitar- 
ies. The new proposals make 
that distinction quite clear.” 


Alan Travis 


P RISON governors have 
started to cut education 
classes for inmates, reduce 
the number of probation offi- 
cers, and even close prison 
farms to anticipation of 
3 per cent budget cut to be an- 
nounced by Kenneth Clarke, 
the Chancellor, today. 

The budget squeeze means 
inmates spend longer locked 
in their cells. 

Prison Service directors 
have warned that the cuts 
must be implemented at a 
time when the jail population 
is rising at more than 100 a 
week and is expected to rise 
from 52,444 now to a record 
53,500 in the spring. 

The Chancellor is expected 
to confirm today that prison 
budgets, already facing an 
89 per cart reduction over 
the next three years, will be 
squeezed by an additional 
3 per cent next year. 

The crisis will mean feat, ac- 
cording to internal Prison Ser- 
vice sources, no decision will 
be taken on whether to build, a 
new “super-max" security 
prison to Sold tie most danger- 
ous inmates until January. 

So for 17 prisons have de- 
cided to make significant cuts 
in their probation staff, with 

three — Winson Green in Bir- 
mingham, Littlehey in Cam- 
bridgeshire. and winchester 
In Hampshire — dispensing 
entirely with probation offi- 
cers despite their s tat uto ry 
duty to undertake “risk as- 
sessments” of inmates. 


new inquiry 
on vote-rigging claims 


David Hencfce, Westminster 
Correspondent 


ITB VAZ, Labour’s 
local government 
is facing a 
fresh inquiry into allegations 
eff intimidation and attempted 
vote-rigging in his troubled 
Leicester East constituency 
party, following a complaint 
to Tony Blair's office of a 
cover up by the Labour Party. 

Claire Ward, a member of 
the inquiry team which found 
evidence of membership ir- 
regularities last year, has suc- 
ceeded to reopening an inves- 
tigation into a series of 
complaints made against Mr 
Vaz. These allege that Mr Vaz 
interfered in council business 
and bullied party members. 

Last night Ms Ward, now 
prospective Labour parlia- 
mentary candidate for Wat- 
ford, confirmed that Labour's 

Central Region executive in 

Nottingham was looking 
again at the allegations in- 
volving the MP. 

The executive has also set 
up a vetting panel to select 
councillors for the new 
Leicester authority following 
the investigation. 

Tomorrow’s Dispatches 
programme era Channel 4 will 
allege a series of incidents in 

which Mr Vaz has intervened 

over the last five years. The 
allegations range from put- 
ting pressure on a Labour 
councillor to back his mother, 
Meriyn Vaz. to seeking to in- 
fluence an inquiry conducted 
by the council's chief execu- 


tive into management of a 
local council home. 

Mr Vaz has vigorously de- 
nied his involvement and has 
accused local people of trying 
to besmirch bis reputation. 

The programme includes a 
tailed conversation in which 
Mr Vaz says he wanted to 
turn the new Hamilton hous- 
ing estate to his constituency 
into an “Aslan colony.’’ 

“They thought this was a 
long-term plan to turn Hamil- 
ton into an Asian colony. Ac- 
tually It was part of my long 
term plans — [but] the Asians 
didn't bloody well move to 
there. That's the problem 
with them. And therefore 
they have left it predomi- 
nately white. Five to one, it’s 
white to Asian.” 

A former councillor, Laura 
Woodruff, is also quoted on 
the programme making alle- 
gations about Mr Vaz's tac- 
tics. She claims be warned 
her that she bad better vote 
for his mother at a selection 
meeting or face losing her 


She says he told her. “If 
you don't vote for Mummy or 
you do anything to try and 
undermine her, I will make 
sure that you are de-selected 
from your seat in Saffron 
ward and I will make sure 
that you never get a position 
to the Labour Party or on the 
city council.'' 

Another alleged Incident In- 
volved Alan Gratrix, chair- 
man of Mr Vaz’s constitu- 
ency, who was under 
investigation over bis run- 
ning of an an elderly persons’ 


home. It is claimed that Mr 
Vaz rang the chief executive 
of Leicester in an attempt to 
discuss the inquiry. Mr Gra- 
trix was subsequently 
dismissed. 


Mr Vaz denies he talked to 
the chief executive but coun- 
cil minutes show that a con- 
versation about the inquiry 
did take place. 

In her letter to Roy Maddox, 
secretary of the Central 
Region Labour Party, Ms 
Ward says she tried to raise 
these matters with Mr Vaz 
personally, but he tore up her 
letter. 

She goes on: “I am very dis- 
appointed in the manner in 
which the Labour Party has 
dealt with the Leicester in- 
quiry. The submissions 
received by myself and the 
other two members of the in- 
quiry team have never been 
fully considered. The com- 
plaints received did not solely 
relate to membership irregu- 
larities. 

“It is very difficult to estab- 
lish the validity of many of 
the allegations received but 
there has been no official con- 
sideration of these matters to 
what appears to be an attempt 
to cover up certain 
allegations. 

“I believe that the Labour 
Party has treated appallingly 
the members of Leicester who 
gave up their time to provide 
written or verbal comments. 
Despite repeated requests to 
national officers, including 
the leader's office. I have 
foiled to receive a satisfactory 
explanation." 
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the man in black 
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Simon Hoggart 

T ONY BANKS reminded 
me yesterday of a favour- 
ite old shaggy dog story, 
the one about the Wittiest Man 
In The World. 1*11 spare you 
the details, but it goes roughly 
like this: chap is tired of being 
humiliated at work by the 
office loudmouth, so he hires 
the Wittiest Man In The World 
to come to the pub and squash 
him for good with a single, 
devastating barb. 

' The boor starts sounding 
off, at which point the Wittiest 
Man In The World steps up. A 
hush falls as the company 
waits for a line which would 
have sent Oscar Wilde whim- 
pering away. The Wittiest 
Man In The World curls a 
scornful lip. “You stupid bas- 
tard.'" he says. (Except he uses 
a stronger word than 
“bastard".) 

Mr Banks was asking one of 
his typically restrained ques- 
tions to Alan Belth, the Lib- 
eral MP who is also a member 
of the House of Commons 
Commission, the body which 
runs the place. 

Mr Banks wanted to know 
when more money was going 
to be spent on facilities inside 
the Chamber Itself. 

He had soon worked himself 
into a froth of anger, the psy- 
chological equivalent of an 
enema. (When Princess Di has 
one, does Mrs Parker Bowles 
talk about "my enemy's 
enema?”) 

"The facilities in here are 
appalling," Mr Banks began. 
“It is like a cross between a 
gentleman’s club and a public 
school . . . there Is nowhere we 
can write while we have to 
listen to these appalling ques- 
tions and pathetic answers . . . 
we should tear the whole place 
down and start again!" 

The faintly sinister sound of 
Mr Banks’s rant was under- 
lined by his clothing. 

He was dressed entirely in 
black: a black suit, blackshirt, 
and black and white tie. He 
looked as if he ought to be 
called Vito and work for some- 


Review 


one who would say: “I myself 
have limitless patience, Mr 
Beith.butlam afraid that 
Vito is easily riled and tends to 
lose control afhimself . . ." 

Mr Beith said mildly 
enough that he did not think 
the House of Commons Com- 
mission would want to tear the 
place down. 

At which point the Wittiest 
Man In The World (or at least 
the Wittiest Man on the last 
backbench beloW the gang- 
way) delivered his daz zl ing 
judgment "You half-wit!” he 
bellowed. 

For some reason, discus- 
sion of their own affairs seems 
to bring out the worst in MPs. 
Sir Anthony Grant wanteda 
collecting box so that mem- 
bers of the public visiting Par- 
liament could contribute to its 
upkeep. (Contents, one sus- 
pects, after four weeks would 
be a 5 peseta coin, two pogs, a 
discount p izza token and. 37p.) 

Harry Green way (C. Baling 
North) wanted to talk about 
opera hats. He is beroming ob- 
sessed by opera, hats. In order 
to makft themselves visible. 
MPs who raise a point of order 
during a division are obliged 
to wear something on their 
beads. 

Since nobody arrives in the 
Chamber with a hat In hand — 
under Mr Banks’s plans, hat 
racks may be included along 
with elegant bureaux, drinks 
cabinets, beds, etc — a hat is 
kept by the Serjeant at Arms. 

It is a collapsible opera hat 
so that Itftts Into the available 
space, and is inclined to col- 
lapse again while in use, so 
that members, instead of com- 
manding respect and atten- 
tion, look like rebuffed stage 
door johnnies who have had to 
drink the whole bottle of 
champagne themselves. 

Mr Green way’s demand far 
lots more hats put me in mind 
of an odd remark made 
recently by George Walden, 

■ the MP who is quitting poli- 
tics. He said that he had been 

compared by a colleague to “a 
flat cap In a submarine." 

It struck me as an odd thing 
to say. After all. if it's raining 
in a submarine it’s already too 
late. But if you had to wear a 
bat. aflat cap would be ideal 
—better than an opera hat, at 
least 

But the quote seemed fam- 
iliar, and I tracked it down to 
one of my own articles, when I 
quoted a Tory NO* as saying. 
“George is as much use as a 
cat-flap in a submarine.” 


With lawless mojahedin fighters 
creating no-go areas for aid 
workers, even local Muslims are 
tiring of foreign volunteers who 
came for money or martyrdom 


Julian Boroer in Zwuca 


A VENDETTA against 
Britons pursued by 
Muslim mojahedin 
fighters in central 
Bosnia threatens to trigger an 
armed clash when Nato forces 
arrive to enforce the Balkan 
peace deal. 

An estimated 1,000 mujahe- 
din volunteers from Afghani- 
stan, the Middle East and Af- 
rica have become a law unto 
themselves across a large 
swath of highlands around 


Only a Chinese 
Cracker to come 


Stuart Jeffries 

Cracker 

ITV 

I T ONLY took a slip of a 
woman to lay Fltz low. Not 
the Princess of Wales — that 
was Last week's humiliation. 
Mind you. it was then that the 
big man's ratings toppled, and 
only the privileged few who 
know bow to set a video timer 
saw both Panorama and the 
first part of a Cracker thriller, 
which concluded last night 
The clash was doubly unfor- 
tunate: this was one of the bet- 
ter stories of the series and. 
apart from a special due to be 
filmed in Hong Kong next 
year, it may well be the last 
ever episode of Cracker. 

This week’s humiliation for. 
Fltz wa^ at the hands of a 
serial killer, who murdered to 
compensate for her sense of 
failure. She had foiled as a 
psychology student and felt 
she had foiled in her Family, 
she was the only one of three 
sisters who hadn ’r been sexu- 
ally abused by her fotber. 

Emily Joyce had great fun 
as Janice, especially after she 
swapped lab roat for too much 
make-up and too little frock. 
Then she became as mad as a 
cut snake, a painted seducer 


who electrocuted the boy stu- 
dents she bad manacled to her 
bed in an attempt to attract 
the attentions of Fits, the man 
she really loved. The next in- 
tended victim was his teenage 
I son. awaiting death from a 
timed switch on her bed, while 
she refused to tell his father 
his whereabouts. 

But the real humbling was 
for Fite, reduced to tears and 
impotent fUry. He protested 
he would die to protect his 
family . Of course he wouldn't 
he cared for his son. but not 
for his wife, and had betrayed 
her with Fenhaligon, whom he 
no longer loved. 

Indeed, as much as his in- 
cessant dr inking, Fite's Inabil- 
ity to express physical affec- 
tion for the women he has 
loved has been one of the vi- 
sual touchstones of this series. 
The implication has been that 
he has been so wrung out by 
his work that his real life and 
love have fallen into ruin. 

Last night felt as though it 
was a desolate endgame: Pen- 
haligon was leaving the force, 
the bankruptcy of Fite's mar- 
riage became clear to his wife, 
and in the final shot Fite stood 
with only his cigarette for 
company in the hospital 
lobby. One hopes that Robbie 
Coltrane finds equally reward- 
ing roles in the future. 


the towns of Zenica, Tesanj 
and ZavidovicL 

The region has became a 
no-go area for aid workers, 
particularly Britans, since a 
mojahedin- trained Bosnian 
fighter was shot dead by a 
British soldier last month. Is- 
lamic zealots have vowed to 
kUl four Britons, in revenge. 

Aid agencies in the area 
have pulled out British staff 
after their houses and flats 
were daubed with death 
threats. Humanitarian con- 
voys have been re-routed to 
avoid mojahedin areas. 




Even Bosnian Muslims 
working for British organisa- 
tions have been threatened- 

British troops have also 
kept thetr heads below the 
parapet, but many local and 
foreign observers fear that 
once the British swap their 
blue United Nations helmets 
for Nato green, a settling of 
scones will become inevitable. 

Under the terms of the 
peace agreement, due to be 
signed in Paris next month, 
all foreign combatants have 
to leave the country within SO 
days. There is uncertainty 
about whether the mojahedin | 
will go quietly. 

“We don't know who con- 1 
trols them and who can tell 
them to go," one aid official in 
Zenica said. 

Mbny arrived posing as 
relief officials from the 
Middle East and hold UN 
identity cards. Others carry 
forged Western passports. 



. . , “ ' : 



Some came for money, but : 
many seek martyrdom and i 
may savour a confrontation 
with Nato. troops. i 

The mojahedin have 
brained and indoctrinated an 
estimated 1,000 local fighters 
in two extensive camps, and 
were described this month by 
a pro-govenment Bosnian 
newspaper, tjfljan. as a “state 
within a state”. 

The bearded guerrillas can 
be seen patrolling around 
Zenica in US-made Cherokee 
Jeeps with no licence plates. 
In one incident, two Land 
Rovers foil of British UN sol- 
diers wete surrounded by mo- 
jahedin in ZavidovicL Ac- 
cording to a UN report, the 
guerrillas hart the “clear in- 
tention of killing the British 
soldiers". Their lives were 
spared after the pleas of a 
Bosnian army commander. 

Earlier this month, two 
New Zealand UN officers 


were detained by the mujahe- 
din, who mistook their insig- 
nia fdr British markings. 
They were released after four, 
houre, and were tdd the Mus- 
lim fighters vrere still looking 
for British blood. 

The Bosnian- government 
has an a w k ward relationship 
with foe foreign volunteers. 
They arrived during the first 
two years of the war, when 
Muslim forces looked in dan- 
ger of annihilation. 

This autumn, they made 
t e r ri torial gains against the 
Bosnian Serbs arcnrnd Mount 
Ozren, north of ZavidovicL 
But they have also been a 
source of friction. They first 
tried unsuccessfully to make 
local women wear the veil 

“If I go into a bar and there 
is a moji sitting there, I can’t 
relax,” one Zenica woman 
said. “People here are afraid 
but they are also fed up." 

This month, the Zenica au- 


thorities issued a statement 
cm the negative effect "certain 
foreigners” were having on 
“efforts to establish peace, se- 
curity and equality for all the 
citizens of our town". 

- After stand-offs with Bos- 
nian troops, the mojahedin 
, have been poshed out of town. 
-Yesterday the first British aid 
workers returned, but much 
surrounding countryside is 
out of bounds. "You definitely 
think long and hard before 
getting into your car and 
driving somewhere,” one 
British aid official in the area 
said. 

His staff have not forgotten 
Paul GoodalL a British aid 
worker shot dead by mojahe- 
din -renegades in January 
1994.- A memorial stone 
marked the spot south of Zen- 
ica where he died. A few days 
ago, the stone was smashed. 
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Still life. ..This scene from the video shows a ram-raider trying to disoonniectasecn i it y camera. Bet the appearance of others who have not brolranthA law raises qnestfams of rivtilfogties 



Closed circuit video 
maker faces inquiry as 
spy camera row grows 

Producer dismisses angry chorus of complaints 


Alex Bellos 

T HE makers of a video 
featuring .security cam- 
era footage of a couple 
having sex in a lift look likely 
to face prosecution, it 
emerged yesterday. 

Today executives from NTV 
Entertainment, whose video 
Caught In The Act went cm 
sale yesterday, will meet 
trading standards officers 
who believe the tape has bro- 
ken censorship law. 

NTV did not submit the 45 


minute compilation of clips 
from closed circuit TV cam- 
eras — including recordings 
of robberies, ram- raids and 
assaults — to the British 
Board of Film Classification. 
The company believed it con- 
formed to the category of “ex- 
empt videos”, defined as 
. works designed to "Inform, 
educate or instruct". ! 

But last night the board’s 1 
director, James Ferman, and , 
Westminster trading stan- 
dards officers said they be- 
lieved the video's sex and vio- 
lence contravened the exempt 


status, leaving NTV and the 
distributors liable to prosecu- 
tion. The maximum fine is 
£ 20 . 000 . 

Distribution of the video, 
which MPs from all parties 
have said they want banned 
because of the threats to civil 
liberty, was also being threat- 
ened last night by Carlton TV. 
A Carlton spokesman said it 
had applied for an Injunction 
against NTV because the tape 
allegedly used material from 
its Inside Crime programme 
without permission. 

City of London Police, 


which supplied Carlton with 
the clip of a ram raid at Lud- 
gate Circus, said it was furi- 
ous at the video company. 

An NTV spokesman dis- 
missed the legal threat from 
both Carlton and Westmin- 
ster trading standards, saying 
the video was made responsi- 
bly. He said: “This video is 
milder than Home And Away, 
EastEnders and Coronation 
Street It is less titillating 
than early evening TV. It 
shows footage that has been 
seen before. 

"The people having sex 
bave been blurred. They have 
not been identified. The film 
is toying to make the point 
that CCTV cameras are tak- 
ing pictures like this all the 
time and the people on them 
have no rights to privacy." 

Earlier in the day the video 
provoked a heated debate 
about the ethics of CCTV 
cameras. Britain has no pri- 
vacy law so in theory any 
CCTV footage can be broad- , 
cast without the subject’s ' 
consent 

CCTV has been successful' 


in helping, reduce crime and 
there are now an estimated 
150,000 CCTV cameras in the 
country. The value of the 
British security market is es- 
timated at £300 million. 

Roger Gale, the Conserva- 
tive chairman of the Com- 
mons backbench media com- 
mittee. said: "I want to make 
it a criminal offence to sell, or 
make available to others for 
commercial gain, material 
take n by clandestine cameras 
without tiie consent of the 
people concerned." 

One difficulty of legislation 
could be drawing popular 
television programmes — like 
Police, Cameras, Action and 
You've Been Framed — into 
the ban. 

The Association tit Chief 
Police Officers has drawn up I 
its own guidelines on the i 
release of polks film to broad- 1 
casters or film makers and 
the Association of District 
Councils has a code of con- ; 
duct for its members regard- 
ing CCTV footage. But nei- 
ther are legally enforceable 
and the largest problem 


comes from private security 
firms or businesses setting up 
their own monitoring 
systems. 

An Acpo spokesman said: 
“We have spent a lot of time . 
telling the public that people 
who have not broken the law 
have notiling to fear from 
CCTV. If people going about 
their lawful business than ap- 
pear in a video that lines 
other people's pockets, confi- 
dence will. be undermined.” 

Peter Greenwood, chair- 
man of the Association of Dis- 
trict Councils, said: ‘Tf we 
learned of any councils sell- 
ing [footage of sexual acts] we 
would write to our members, 
urging that they adopt strict 
controls in consultation with 
the police to prevent commer- 
cial exploitation of CCTV 
footage." 

Barrie Goulding, the pro- 
ducer of the video, has 
courted controversy before 
when he released Executions, 
a film using footage of actual 
killings. He said he had thou- 
sands of hours of CCTV' film 
and planned more releases. 
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Libyan exiles 
blame Gadafy 
for UK murder 


Christopher Elfiott 
and Kathy Evans 



LEADING Libyan dis- 
sident found stabbed 
to death in bis west 
uxmdon shop received 
two death threats less than a 
fwnrt fa before he was mur- 
dered, close friends and politi- 
cal associates said yesterday. 

Ali Mfihmed Abuzeid, aged 
54, was found by one of his 
daughters* shortly before Sam 
on Sunday- lying on the floor 
oftbe ba& butchers in West- 
bourne Grove where he was a 
partner. Be bad multiple stab 
wounds. A- weapon his been 

recovered by police. 

Detective Superintendent 
Dick Bed, leading the bunt for 
the killer, said last night that 
while it did not look like a 
professional tailing by a Liby- 
an government agent, such an 
explanation could not be 
rated out 

. But .dissidents and family 
friends are united in laying 
the blame at Colonel Muaro- 
mar Gadafy’s door. They 
claim Abuzeid’s murder may 
be the beginning of a cam- 
paign to eliminate opposition 
leaders abroad amid a surge 
of unrest in Libya which Col 
Gadafy blames on foreign fun- 
damentalists and grtrfl**?. 

Fahad Hafez, a Syrian close 
-friend, said: “He had been 
very worried lately after a 
couple of telephone threats. 
He had even moved house. 

“He told me that if anything 
happened to him, that it 
would be done by Libyan in- 
telligence. He was a man of 
peace who was very active po- 
litically, always talking about 
the freedom of his people 
from the regime." 

Abdullah Gadanst, a Lon- 
don-based Libyan opposition 
leader, said it was rumoured 
that a team of killers arrived 
in Europe two months ago to 
eliminate opposition politi- 
cians through “unconven- 
tional methods”. 

“There is no doubt that this 
was a political assassination. 
Mr Abuzeid was an easy tar- 
get; everyone knew his gro- 
cery shop and his daily rou- 
tine. [He] used his shop as a 
centre to hand out magazines 
and leaflets against Gadafy. 
He was a well-known figure 
bob here. and. in Libya,'' Mr 
Ga£Lansi said. 

Det Supt Bell was more cau- 
tious about the reasons be- 
hind the killings although he 
said there were no signs dr 
forced entry to die shop, or 
evidence.' that anything had 
been stolen. 


Pardon me. 
Colonel North, 
but your slip 
is showing 



All Mehmed Abuzeid: 
m ordered Libyan dissident 
• 

“I think at this stage that 
it’s unlikely that a Libyan 
agent carried it out but I can’t 
rule out political connections. 

There’s a subtle difference. It 
doesn’t have to me all the 
hallma rks of a professional 
Rill i n g but that isn't to say it 
isn’t” be said. 

Abuzeid, who was sen- 
tenced to death in his absence 
for his role in an attempt to 
blow up Col Gadafy’s bar- 
racks in 1984, set off from his 
borne at about 7am to walk 
the 500 yards to his shop. 

He confronted his attacker 
between 7.15am and 8.15am. 
There was a violent struggle, 
during which he received 
stab wounds, including a fetal 
one to the heart The police 
appealed yesterday for wit- 
nesses to come forward 

Abuzeid, who became a 
British citizen this year, 
came to London seeking polit- 
ical asylum in 1975. 

A former accountant from 
Tripoli Abuzeid was one of 
the first opposition politi- 
cians from the Arab world to 
establish a political base in 
Britain. He spent 20 months 
in prison in Libya for his po- 
litical activities. 

Here, he became a founder 
member of the National Sal- 
vation Front, one of the prin- 
cipal groups opposing the Ga- 
dafy regime. Two years ago, 
for ideological reasons, he 
switched to supporting the 
main Islamic group, the Ja- 
ma’a al-Islamiya. 

Other London-based Libyan 
groups said they were sur- 
prised by the murder because 
Tripoli, which has offered to 
help in the murder investiga- 
tion. was trying to improve 
relations with Britain. 

“Officially they • want to 
have better relations, which 
is probably why the murder 
was designed to look like an 
ordinary robbery. Normally, 
they just shoot you in public," 
Milad Hasadi of the Jama'a 
al-Islamiya said. 



Budget war 
of nerves 
hits a peak 


Michael White and 
Richard Thoms 


The haial butchers in Westboume Grove, London, where Ali Mehmed Abuzeid was found dead photograph.- davd skutde 


Nowhere to hide: political killings in London 


a AttMalunfldAbinejn^^ death in his shop in Westboume Grove, 

west tondon M Cartef/s Libyan regime. 

Jaraftn filrstKftdsad^^ newspaper office in Soulhafl. Jammy 24. 

n^^lte.Otftere blamed rival Sikh groups. 

Kurd Mehmet Kay gift, 33'ysaf okj iHistnessmaa shot in a Turkish dub in MHdmay Park, 
near Stoke Nortngtaiy rivahy between PKK and Dev Sol, 

both fighting for tha Turkey - - 

Palestinian Mi al-Adhami, 48; a cartoonistto^tic of . Vaster Arafat was shot outside the 
Kuwaiti newspaper where he worked In Ctvelsea in July 1987. Died five weeks later. 

Iranian Amir Hossabt Amfr-Parvtz. 63. -leading opponent at the Khomeini goverrwttpnl ami 
former minister under the Shah, was seriously Injured by a car bomb in Kensington July - 
1 987. ’Guardians of the Islamic Revolution' claimed responsibility. Tits previous August 
another Iranian, Mr Bejan Fazelf. 22, was killed in Kensington by a bomb. 

Bulgarian Georgi Markov, BBC broadcaster and opponent of communist regime, was . 
stabbed by a poisoned umbrella on Waterloo Bridge In September 1978: Died four days (tear. 
Communist regime subsequently proved to have carried out the kifling. ... 



O N THE eve of the 
Budget which could 
determine the out- 
come of the next 
general election, the main po- 
litical parties were engaged 
in an unprecedented slanging 
match last night over each 
other’s record and compe- 
tence to manage the economy 
into the coming century. 

Political jitters over what is 
at stake in the package which 
the Chancellor, Kenneth 
Clarke, will unveil at 3-30 this 
afternoon — five years to the 
day alter John Major became 
prime minister — spread to 
the City. 

London shares and gilts fin- 
ished trading at a new high 
yesterday, with dealers hop- 
ing the Chancellor will de- 
liver a post-Budget interest 
rate cut on top of tax reduc- 
tions. The FTSE-100 Index of 
leading stocks finished at 
3,649, 25 points higher than 
Friday’s close. 

But at Westminster the 
widespread hunch that Mr 
Clarke will contain political 
fireworks within an essen- 
tially cautious overall fiscal 
framework was not matched 
by rhetorical restraint as the 
shadow chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, reminded voters that 
the Tory approach of giving 
with one hand and taking 
with the other continues to 
make people worse off.” 
Labour is braced for some 
wily moves from a highly po- 
litical Chancellor, who may 
cut 2p off the standard rate of 
income tax — few MPs or City 
pundits expect more — and 
try to steal the Opposition's 
thunder by promising to per- 
suade the unpopular utilities 
to give their customers a 
cash-back windfall It could 
be worth as much as £200 on 
gas, electricity and water bill 
rebates. 

Unveiling the slogan “seven 
minus two equals five”, Mr 
Brown hammered home what 
' senior ministers privately 
1 concede will be Labour’s most 
wounding charge between 
now and 1997: that, despite 
pre-election tax cuts last time, 
Mr Major’s second adminis- 
tration has raised taxes so 
much that 2p off will scarcely 
dent the 7p worth of tax in- 
teases raised since 1992. 

At Mr Brown's side. 
Labour's environment 
spokesman, Frank Dobson, 
predicted higher council 
taxes — equivalent of 1.5p on 
income tax over three years 


— combined with lower local 
services, an especially sensi- 
tive matter in education, 
where last year's budget 

settlement was very tight. 

Mr Brown’s running cam- 
paign has been fuelled by 
fresh analyses suggesting that 
average families are now pay- 
ing more in direct as well as 
indirect taxes than they did 
in 1979. There was a weekend 
admission by the maverick 
Thateherlte, Alan Clark, that 
his heroine had inadvertently 
created a high tax society. 

The Tory Party chairman. 
Brian Mawhinney, countered 
by lobbing a grenade down 
Mr Brown’s chimney. He 
issued a letter sent to every 
Conservative MP claiming 
that the credibility of 
Labour's economic policy had 
collapsed in recent weeks as 
Mr Brown's “cynical attempt 
to deceive the electorate" 
over taxation bad been blown 
apart 

In the City, analysts said a 
giveaway Budget — most ex- 
perts are betting on at least ip 
off the basic rate — could 
push British investments 
higher by improving the odds 
on a fifth Conservative term. 
Ian Shepherdson. a UK econo- 
mist at HSBC Markets, said: 
"There could be a narrowing 
of the political risk premium 
if the Tories' opinion poll rat- 
ing begins to improve next 
year." 

Business managers urged 
the Chancellor to put cheaper 
borrowing ahead of lower 
taxes. The Institute of Man- 
agement released figures 
showing that 28 per cent of 
bosses put tax cuts at the top 
of their list, against 54 per 
cent who identified lower in- 
terest rates as the priority. 

Cautious Tory MPs believe 
that flashy tax cuts which 
prevent such a rate cut will 
anger a sceptical electorate. 
"They could prove counter- 
productive," said one. Ac- 
countancy firms and unions 
joined forces to condemn any 
tax cuts in advance. 

Coopers & Lybrand pub- 
lished a “Feel Good Index" 
yesterday, based on consumer 
surveys, which shows that job 
insecurity and depressed 
house prices are the main 
reasons for subdued con- 
sumer confidence. The GMB 
public sector union called for 
a £10 billion injection of pub- 
lic cash to boost a slowing 
economy, in place of politi- 
cally inspired taCx cuts. 

Leader comment, page 8j 
Roy Krttoretoy. pag«9i 
Budget preview, page 12 


Martin Walker 
In Washington 


IT WAS just another day at 
(the Reagan. White House, 
and in the bowels of the 
National Security Council, 
Oliver North was worried 
about h<s feminine attire. 

“Oh Lord, I lost the slip 
and broke one of the high 
heels. Forgive please. Will 
return the wig on Mon- 
day," Colonel North typed 
Into his desktop computer. 

He hit the key to send the 
message to a colleague, con- 
fident that his automatic 
delete button would erase 
this and tens of thousands 
of other messages, secret 
orders, abuses of power and 
practical jokes. 

He was wrong. On 6,000 
computer tapes and 135 
hard drives, the Iran-Con- 
tra Investigators came 
across Reagan's security 

team thinking aloud. 

For instance. North 
threatened the president of 
Costa Rica that he “would 

never see a nickel of the $80 

million” in US aid, already 
Promised by White House 
officials, if he gave a press 
conference to expose a 
secret airstrip North woo to 
ferry supplies to the anti- 
Nicaraguan Contras. 

'T recognise I was well 
beyond my charter," North 
confessed to his chief, John 
Poindexter, the national se- 
curity adviser. 

A smoking gun for law- 
yers investigating White 
House illegalities, the e- 
mail archive of Oliver 
North and the Reaganites 
was recovered from the 
computer memory, and is 
now launched as book and 
disc in the public domain. 


Ashdown foils knifeman 
in town centre fracas 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


T HE Liberal Democrat 
leader, Faddy Ashdown, 
told yesterday of how he 
fended off a knife-wielding 
drunkard as he walked 
through Yeovil, Somerset, 
with a local vicar to investi- 
gate the causes of Increasing 
racial harassment in his 
constituency. 

The incident happened in 
the town centre an Sunday 

night, while Mr Ashdown and 
the Reverend Mark Ellis were 
on a fact-finding mission for a 
newly formed anti-racist 
coalition. 

Mr Ashdown said they, were 
suddenly approached and ac- 
costed by three men in their 
early 20s, and there was a 
good deal of taunting and ver- 
bal abuse. They were joined 
by an older man who was 
drunk. Mr Ashdown asked to 
walk with him in an effort to 
sober him up. 

"Quite suddenly, he turned 
very aggressive and tried to 
knee me in the groin. He was 
very drunk, so I saw it com- 
ing, and I moved out of the 
way. taking the blow just on 
my inside left thigh. Then he 
pulled a flick knife out of his 
pocket and opened it” 

Mr Ashdown, a farmer ma- 
rine commando, who served 
with the Special Boat Service, 
said the knife was held at the 
left side of his throat “That, I 
decided, was just a little bit 
too fer so I pushed it away 
rather forcibly.” 

By coincidence the incident 
was witnessed . by plain 
clothes detectives on surveil- 
lance duty following recent 
racist attacks, and uniformed 
officers were called. 

A 51 -year-old man was 
remanded in custody for eight 



paddy Ashdown, who was 
taunted and threatened- 

days by Yeovil magistrates 
yesterday charged with pos- 
sessing an offensive weapon 
— a knife — and threatening 
unlawful violence. 

Mr Ashdown and the Rev 
Ellis helped set up the Part- 
nership Against Racial 
Harassment in Somerset an 
all-party body which has the 
backing of civic leaders and 
the local district council. It 
was established earlier this 
month in response to a spate 
of attacks on restaurants and 
take-away food premises 
owned by the town's tiny eth- 
nic population. 

The Rev Ellis said: “We 
have no evidence that it’s 
worse in Yeovil than In any 
other place. But it has got to 
stop. Our concern is that the 
small ethnic community is 
not left on their own to fend 
for themselves.” 

There was no suggestion of 
widespread racial prejudice 
in the town. But there was a 
minority that resorted to vio- 
lence very quickly — nearly 


always after drinking — who 
found it easy to take it out on 
Isolated small communities. 

Shafiqul Hossain, who 
came to Britain from Bangla- 
desh four years ago, had regu- 
lar experience of the sort of j 
violence and abuse the Rev 
Ellis and Mr Ashdown came 
across on Sunday. . 

Standing in the Abash Tan- 
doori, one of a cluster of res- 
taurants close to where the 
incident took place, be spoke 
angrily of the insults he suf- 
fers when he walks in the 
town that has been his borne 
for 18 months, and of the abu- 
sive, destructive behaviour of j 
some visitors to the restau- 
rant who throw plates and 
cutleiy along with the insults. 

“When 1 go up the town 
they call me Paid and there’s 
lots of swearing. They say go 
back to your country bla 
bastard and they throw 
stones and spit on my fece. 

“It was my dream to come 
to this country. When I was 10 
I read that the English people 
are really educated, high 
quality people. That is why I 
came to this country. But it's 
my experience that it's not 
true.” 

A young man beside him 
nodded vigorously but was 
too nervous to give his name. 
He said he too had suffered 
abuse and was once attacked 
by three men without provo- 
cation outside a nightclub as 
he walked home with his 
girlfriend. 

Across the road at the Vice- 
roy restaurant, Abdul Kalam, 
a waiter who arrived in Brit- 
ain from Bangladesh in 1986 
at the age of 12, said he and 
his friends rarely went out- 
side to socialise. “My experi- 
ence is [Yeovil] is not a nice 
place for people to do busi- 
ness in or to stay ." 
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The Turner prize is about getting ordinary people to pay attention 
to modem art. To make it more popular. There% no particular 
reason why art should be popular, and the Turner prize has been 
the target of criticism. Insiders find it arbitrary, anomalous and 
undignified. Outsiders find it pretentious and elitist. It might be 
all these things but, weirdly it kind of gets the job done. 



Trees benefit us in many ways.Timber products are culturally important (think 
of books and newspapers) as well as beautiful (think of your furniture). And 
of course trees benefit the environment during growth and the economy 
after harvesting.That’s why we’re supporting the nation’s woodlands with our 
Esso Living Tree Campaign, So economy and ecology needn't. be at loggerheads. 
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Blunkett’s 

school plan 
‘rightwing’ 


Fiercely contested road scheme approved on eve of Budget that was expected to bury it 


JohnCanraj 
Education Editor 

EADTEACHERS yes- 
terday accused 
David Blunkett, the 
shadow education 
and employment secretary, of 

lurching further to the ri gh t 

than the Government in his 
plans to penalise failing 
schools and incompetent 
teachers. 

John Sutton, general secre- 
tary of the Secondary Heads 
Association, said the Labour 
policy paper on raising educa- 
tional standards — flisrfrwd 
in the Guardian on Saturday 
— was adopting an anti- 
school tone, stressing the 
need for punitive measures to 
deal with failure instead of 
recognising the considerable 
progress already made. 

“Mr Blunkett appears to he 
trying to establish a position 
on education policy even far- 
ther to the right of Gillian 
Shephard [the Education Sec- 
retary ] than he was before,” 
he said. 

Labour’s paper, due for 
publication next week, would 
give every school and local 
education authority clear tar- 
gets for achievement, based 
on previous best perfor- 
mance. Poor schools which 
persistently failed to meet ■ 
these would be closed if there 
were suitable alternative 
places nearby, or reopened 
with a new head, new name 
and new governors. 

John Dunford, fee associa- 
tion’s president, said: “This 
seems to come from the 
school of thought which be- 
lieves everything can be 
solved by centralisation. It 
would be a matter of great 
regret if Labour felt in gov- 
ernment that all final 

problems could be dealt with 
by diktat of Whitehall” 

The attack on Labour came 


after the association pub- 
lished evidence of falling 
standards of attainment 
among pupils entering 
secondary school, which ft 
blamed on the Government 

“We were shocked to fine 
that in over two-thirds of 
comprehensives, there was a 
decline in intake test scores 
over the last two years,” Mr 
Dunford said. “We believe the 
Government has no chance 
whatsoever of achieving the 
national education targets for 
the year 2000 if the picture we 
are painting is accurate.” 

The decline in attainment 
of pupils leaving primary 
school could almost certainly 
be blamed on the overde- 
tailed national curriculum in- 
troduced in 1909 and aban- 
doned last year. he said. 

Mr Dunford blamed Ken- 
neth Baker, the former educa- 
tion secretary, for introduc- 
ing the curriculum without 
any pilot experiments, in an 
attempt to recreate the condi- 
tions of his own schooling in 
the 1960s. Others implicated 
in the fiasco included Chris 
Woodhead. now chief inspec- 
tor of schools, he said. 

The Department for Educa- 
tion and Employment said the 
Government admitted the 
curriculum bad been initially 
overloaded. “We have taken 
action to correct feat And the 
emphasis in the curriculum 
is now very much on the ba- 
sics like literacy and numer- 
acy.” a spokesman said. 

Labour said the associa- 
tion's report was an impor- 
tant warning of the need to 
raise standards — particu- 
larly in the three Rs — in pri- 
mary school. Party officials 
denied Mr Blunketfs paper 
was centralist or rightwing. 
Schools would be able to set 
their own targets in partner- 
ship wife their local author- 
ity and there would be no dik- 
tat from Whitehall. 
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Call to arms . . . environmental protesters In the woods along the planned route of the Newbury bypass, which received approval yesterday 

Newbury bypass approval 
angers anti-road lobby 




PHOTOGRAPHS FRANK MARTIN 


Koth Harper 
Transport Editor 



T HE Government yes- 
terday approved the 
construction of the A34 
Newbury bypass, the most 
co n troversial road scheme 
in Britain, infuriating the 
anti-road lobby. 

A day before the Budget, 
when it was expected that 
the £77 million scheme 
would be delayed, the roads 
minister, John Watts, said 
in. a written Commons 
answer that the main work 
on the two-year scheme 
would begin “as soon as 
possible in 1996”. Bull dings 
along the eight-mile route 
have already been demol- 
ished,- but site clearance is 


Textbook example ^ . . Senior secondary school pupils help 
first-year students practise reading photograph: don mcphbs 


likely to attr act consider- 
able public protest 
With cuts of almost £400 
million in the road building 
budget already forecast, 
the bypass could turn out to 
be the only new road 
scheme for next year. 

Mr Watts* announcement 
came as Labour stressed 
that if it won power, the 
scheme would probably be 
; scrapped. In a letter to a 
j group of Newbury protest- 
1 ers, dare Short shadow 
transport secretary, says it 
is not a solution to New- 
bury’s traffic congestion. 

Her. letter says: •‘The de- 
cision to approve the by- 
pass was made without giv- 
ing proper consideration to 
alternative options, includ- 
ing public transport and de- 


| mand-management alterna- 
tives.” Ms Short believes 
there was “no proper envi- 
ronmental Impact assess- 
ment of the route”. 

Labour would build such 
roads only if other alterna- 
tives could not be found. - 
Friends of the Earth said 
yesterday’s decision by the 
Department of Transport 
would damage five nation- 
ally designated sites — an 
area of outstanding 
national beauty, three im- 
portant wildlife areas, and 
Newbury’s registered civil 
war battlefield. 

-Supporters of the bypass 
claim that 50,000 vehicles 
travel through Newbury 
every day, but Highways 
Agency data shows 70 per 
cent of this traffic is locaL 




MP tells of wife’s ‘gay gibes’ 


Ma r tin Linton 

T ORY MP David Ashby 
told fee High Court yes- 
terday he was never a 
homosexual, but his Italian- 
born wife, Silvana. used to ac- 
cuse him of homosexuality al- 
most as a “standard, insult” 
throughout their 28 -year 
marriage. 

She often accused him of 
having an affeir with a pupil 
barrister in his chambers 
called David, a parliamentary ; 
research assistant called Tim I 
and a barrister called Michael 
who stayed at his Leicester- 
shire home while they jointly 
conducted a case at Notting- 
ham crown court 
In a fit of misplaced jeal- 
ousy she stripped the linen off 
the beds, took the curtains 
down and put the towels in 
bleach. “It was very distress- 
ing an d very embarrassing 
for me,” he said. 

When he left her in 1993, he 
bought a flat in Putney, south- 
west London, and Mrs Ashby 
became convinced he was 
having an affair wife an Irish 
doctor living on the next 
floor, Roderick Kilduff 
He started chatting to the 
doctor when he viewed fee 
flat and later became a friend, 
but the idea that he had 
moved into the doctor’s flat 
was “totally and utterly un- 
true — and very offensive”. 

On Christmas Eve he and 
Dr Kilduff were in fee kitchen 
washing the salad when he 




David Ashby: Shared a bed 
with Roderick Eilduff 

heard a voice from below say- 
ing “poofters, poofters". He 
went downstairs and found 
his wife shouting through Dr 
KilduflTs letter-box. 

He grabbed her and told her i 
to behave herself but she was 
“uncontrollable". She was 
still hysterical when the 
police arrived. 

In an attempt to get over his 
“rotten" Christmas Mr 
Ashby, who is MP for Leices- 
tershire North-west, went to 
France wife Dr Kilduff to 
walk the route of Henry Vs 
army and visit Agincourt and 
Crecy. After a long day walk- 
ing in the rain over muddy 
fields Dr Kflduff went to book 
a room at a chateau hotel and 
was offered a special rate for 
a room which turned out to 
have one large bed. 

*7 didn’t see any great thing 


Silvana Ashby: used 
‘standard insult’ 

about it What was I supposed 
to do? Say to Dr Kilduff 1 am 
not sleeping with you’?” he 
told the court 

They had dinner and played 
cards downstairs. Then he 
went to fee room before Dr 
Kilduff. “I went to sleep and 
he went to sleep. Nothing 
more, nothing less.” . 

Mr Ashby gave Dr Kilduff 
money to pay for the hotel, so 
the bill had fee doctor’s name 
on ft When he returned to 
Britain fee next day, he threw 
the bill into his dustbin from 
which it was taken by fee 
press, he said. 

When the story appeared he 
“felt anger and sorrow -feat 
my wife had got herself in- 
volved In this. I thought my 
wife was behind It all.” he 
said. 

Mr Ashby is suing the Sun- 


day Times over a January 
1994 article which said he had 
shared a bed wife a male 
friend on a holiday in Goa fee 
previous November. Times 
Newspapers Limited and for- 
mer Sunday Times editor 
Andrew Neil deny libel al- 
though they accept that Mr 
Ashby did not holiday with a 
man in Goa. They assert that 
he was and is carrying on an 
affair with Dr Kilduff 
Mr Ashby said the Sunday 
Times story was a deliberate 
attempt to destroy him and 
possibly bring the Govern- 
ment down. "I was very angry 
and very upset as 1 think any- 
one would be.” 

Earlier Mr Ashby had told 
the court feat he had not had 
sex wife his wife for three or 
four years before they sepa- 
rated because of stress and 
depression. His wife did talk 
about his impotence but not 
in a way to lead to discussion 
“She would say ‘you’re no 
good’ and that sort of thing.” 
i When she returned from a 
, trip to Italy in June 1992, “she 
told me that she didn’t want 
to live with me any longer, 
that she wanted a divorce". 

But Mr Ashby said he still 
loved his wife and took care 
when he looked for a fiat that 
it would be near to the mari- 
tal home in Putney, so he 
could continue to mow the 
lawn, cut the hedges and un- 
block sinks. “I knew it would 
be traumatic far her. I wanted 
to help her.” 

The case continues. 


We are changing 

all 

but the essentials. 


Shake-up for transfusion service 


Chris RfihHf 

Medical Correspondent 


T HE Government con- 
firmed yesterday that a 
controversial reorgani- 
sation of the blood transfu- 
sion service will go ahead as 
planned, with five regional 
centres being downgraded. 

Doctors In fee aSbcted cen- 
tres and opposition politi- 
cians have said that clinical 
services will be damaged and 
donors will have to travel fur- 
ther to give blood. But 
Stephen Darrell, the Health 
Secretary, said that services 
to patients, doctors and do- 
nors will improve. 

Under the plans the 13 
regional blood centres will be 


merged into three adralnistra- 
: tive zones, based in Bristol, 
Leeds and London. 

Bulk testing and processing 
of blood will be transferred 
away from Lancaster. Oxford. 
Cambridge, Liverpool and 
Plymouth, although these will 
remain open to provide other 
services and act as collection 
centres. 

Mr Dorrell said that ending 
the managerial duplication in 
the 13 centres will save £7.5 
million a year, and reducing 
the number of testing and 
processing sites will save a 
further £2.5 million. The £10 
million savings could be redi- 
rected to other patient 
services. 

Two new blood banks are to 
be opened in south Lincoln- 


shire and London, and a 
National User Group will be 
set up to monitor the service 
provided to hospitals. 

Mr Dorrell said local collec- 
tions by mobile vans will be 
stepped up, and ways of hold- 
ing sessions at more conve- 
nient times will be looked at 

The changes are to be 
phased in over fee next three 
to four years and will mean 
300 job losses. Managers will 
attempt to avoid compulsory 
redundancies. 

A new computer system is 
to be set up to speed fee trans- 
fer of blood from one part of 
the country to another, and 
there will be a guaranteed de- 
livery time for emergency 
supplies of no more than two 
hours. 


Two research centres into 
transfusion medicine will be 
opened- in Cambridge and 
Bristol. 

Mr Dorrell said: “There will 
be no diminution in local col- 
lection services, indeed, these 
will be enhanced. Blood cen- 
tres wil remain opem as donor 
centres and blood banks.” 

Harriet Harman, Labour’s 
health spokeswoman, said Mr 
Dorrell had felled to listen to 
the concerns of doctors, par- 
ticularly in Liverpool and 
Oxford, who believed the 
reorganisation would put 
lives at risk. She described 
fee changes as a “false econo- 
my” and said it would be at 
least 18 months before the 
new computer system was 
working. 
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-:A PRIVATE cleaning 
company which cut the 
wages of Asian women 
desnfers at Hillingdon Hospi- 
tal in OxDridge. west London, 
by up to £30 a week, also de- 
manded that they han d over 
their passports for photocopy- 
ing to prove that they were 
legally entitled to work. 

-Many of the women had 
worked in the hospital for 
more than 15 years. Yester- 
day; 56 workers began to 
picket the hospital after they 
were sacked for refusing to 
agree to new terms and condi- 
tions, including the salary 
cuts, reduced payments for 
weekend working, and cuts in 
holiday pay. 

Mai Kiab Bilko said: “In 
June when they tried to give 
us the new contracts they 
started asking for our pass- 
ports and photocopying them. 
It was the timing of it They 


Taken to the cleaners . . . Some of the sacked women at Hillingdon Hospital, west London, yesterday 


were trying to scare people 
into signing the new con- 
tracts. We had nothing to 
but all the women brought in 
their passports." 

Pall Mall, the company 
which employed the women, 
yesterday said it would not 
comment on the passport de- 
mands. Hillingdon Hospital, 
which granted the cleaning 
contract to Pall Mall, has 
washed its hands of the dis- 
pute. saying that the women 


SURGEONS are optimistic that a man whose hand was severed 
by a sword in a pub fight will regain much of the use of the limb 
after it was replaced in a seven -hour operation- Doctors worked 
through last night after Leslie Harding, aged 27. was attacked 
by a gang of youths who smashed windows at the Travellers' 
pub at Hal ton, Leeds. 

Police said Mr Harding had gone out with other customers 
when the skinhead gang, who had earlier caused trouble at the 
pub. returned. He was remonstrating with one of the youths 
when he felt his hand go numb, looked down and saw the hand 
on the ground. Simon Kay. consultant plastic surgeon at St 
James's hospital, Leeds, said: "It would be slightly optimistic to 
expect full use of the hand again, but it looks as though it's 
going to be OK.” — Martin Wain wright 


Elderly ‘need flu jabs’ 

\TJLNERABLE people who have not had a flu jab were yesterday 
urged to see their GP amid fears of a Christmas epidemic. Old folk 
and those with chronic diseases were told: “Get a vaccination 
now and avoid unnecessary risk.” 

The Association for Influenza Monitoring and Surveillance 
unit said high-risk people — those with asthma, chronic heart 
fljcftpsp kidney failure, diabetes, or damaged immune systems — 
should be vaccinated. 

The Royal College of General Practit loners has reported a 
sudden surge in cases, which bst week readied 90 per tno.000 
population. Epidemic levels are not reached until 250 per 100.000 
are ill with the virus, which kills around 3,0004.000 every year. 
That rose to 29,000 in the 1869 epidemic. 

Flu rides again, G2, page 13 


now “belong to Fall Mall" and 
they will not interfere In the 
working of a “perfectly repu- 
table company”. 

The firm is, however, under 
union attack for allegedly 
driving down conditions and 
forcing other private contrac- 
tors to follow suit. The 
women also claimed that Pall 
Mall had used heavy-handed 
tactics to persuade the 
women to sign. 

Jajiro Sahoto, a ward do- 


mestic. said: “ They had meet- 
ings and then they'd call us 
into the office one by one say- 
ing it wasn't too late to sign 
and that we could still keep 
our jobs and. get £300 if we 
did. They even came on to the 
wards looking for us." Puro 
Kalwan, aged 37, said: “These 
wage cuts amount to slave 
labour." The cuts mean that 
the women cleaners make 
£3.58 an hour and porters 
£4.49 an hour. 


From 6.30am yesterday the | 
pickets outside the hospital 
were passed almost without 
exception by hospital work- 
ers, although they were gen- 
erally sympathetic. 

Bob Abberley, the head of 
Unison’s health section, said: 
“It is outrageous in this day 
and age that people should be 
forced to take a £25 to £30 pay 
cut" The union was in dis- 
pute with Pall Mall in two 
other hospitals in England 
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and Scotland. “Our campaign 
aim is to point out just what 
bad employers Pall Mall are.” 
Pall Mall said yesterday 
that 100 per cent of staff who 
were rostered had turned up 
for work. 

Robin Oakley, group man- 
aging director, said the strike 
would have no impact on ser- 
vices. “The turnout this 
morning and this evening 
shows the staff commitment 
to patients." 


Minorities distrust juries 

MOST black and Asian people are deeply distrustful of the 
criminal courts and suspect that juries are prejudiced against 
them, research shows today. A poll found that only 53 per cent of 
white people thought an all-whitejury could judge a block or 
Asian defendant fairly. Among the black and Asian sample just 22 
per cent thought so. 

Both groups, surveyed by Harris Research for the BBC 2 pro- 
gramme Equal before the Law, favoured the introduction of three 
ethnic minority jurors in cases where race is an issue. 
Researchers interviewed -151 white people and 488 block and 
Asian people during early November for the survey. 


Sell-off to net BBC £1 OOm windfall 




Andrew Cutf 
Media Correspondent 


T HE BBC is to reap an 
estimated £100 mil- 
lion windfall from the 
privatisation of its 
transmitters, the Government 
announced yesterday. 

The sell-off of 1,400 trans- 
mitters is to be managed by 
the BBC, with the corporation 
taking 80 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds to develop digital ter- 
restrial television. 

The "BBC's draft charter 
and agreement, published 
yesterday, contains new 
rjy iraas on taste, decency, and 
impartiality. The clauses. 


which will be overseen by the , 
BBC governors — who ac- 
quire more regulatory clout ' 
— put the corporation on an 
equal footing with ITV and 
Channels 1 

Programme standards laid 
down by the agreement spec- 
ify that the BBC should show 
concern for children in sched- 
uling and “not include any - 
thing which offends against 
good taste or decency". 

The charter is likely to 
come into force by early sum- 
mer after debates in the Com- 
mon^ and Lords. Whitehall 
observers expect them to be 
"day-long BBC bashing enter- 
prises", but the charter is un- 
likely to be significantly al- 


tered. The announcements by 
Virginia Bottomley. the 
National Heritage Secretary, 
were welcomed by the BBC. 

Although it regards the new 
clause on impartiality as un- 
necessary, the BBC believes , 
the wording simply formal- 
ises the existing position. It 
welcomed a new clause en- 
shrining the corporation's 
editorial independence. 

Watchdogs on sex and vio- 
lence have seized upon the 
taste and decency clause as 
evidence of the Government's 
disquiet with the BBC, but 
Mrs Bottomley praised the 
corporation and said the 
charter would increase ac- 
cotmtability.'^Tbe BBC is rec- 


ognised as the cornerstone of 
British broadcasting. Often 
where it leads others follow. 
This places a responsibility 
on the BBC to ensure stan- 
dards are maintained." 

M arm a duke Hussey, the 
BBC’s chairman, described 
the charter as a vote of confi- 
dence and vindication of pain- 
ful reforms introduced by di- 
rector-general John Birt 

Fears over the transmitter 
sell-off which is likely to be 
completed within a year, 
were expressed by Jack Cun- 
ningham, the shadow heri- 
tage secretary. “Privatisation 
has had a chequered history, 
■and if this results in ■another 
unaccountable private mo- 


nopoly, Labour would be im- 1 
placably opposed-" 

The BBC. which will man- 
age the sale, is likely to take 
80 per cent of the cash, with 
the remainder from govern- 
ment-owned World Service 
transmitters going to the 
Treasury. The sale of com- 
mercial TV’s transmitters to 
NTL in 1991 raised £70 mil- 
lion. Some observers value 
the BBC’s at £120 million. 

Jocelyn Hay. chairman of 
the Voice of the Listener and 
Viewer, said the society was 
seeking legal advice on the 
proposed sale. “We do not 
think.it is in the public inter- 
est for any part of the BBC to 
be privatised.’’ 


charter 


□ Governors to ensure that 
BBC represents public inter- 
est and meets obligations to 
licence-fee payers. 

□ BBC to publish annual 
"Statement of Pledges'* out- 
lining objectives and to report 
on its performance in meeting 
these targets. 

□ New standards for taste, 
decency and impartiality on 
par with commercial TV. 

□ More programmes to be 
made outside London. 

□ BBC to develop commer- 
cial services alongside 
licence-fee funded output 


Straw wants 
speedier 
youth courts 


Police call for cut in drink-drive limit 


ManTkavfs 
Home Affairs Editor 

T HE shadow home secre- 
tary. Jack Straw, last 
night called for a ftmda- 
• mental reform of the way the 
-courts deal with teenage 
criminals, arguing that their 
parents should be far mare in- 
volved in the process. 

Mr Straw was outlining 
Labour’s package of proposed 
•; changes, which include paw- 
' ers for the police to deal with 
truants, parenting courses, 
-and reparation orders for vic- 
tims- The next area “ripe for 
reform" was the "slow and 
cumbersome youth court,” he 
told the Royal Philanthropic 
Society in London. The aver- 
age delay of 19 weeks in get- 
ting teenagers into court was 
unacceptable, he said. 

“Young people need to be 
confronted swiftly with the 
consequences of their own be- 
haviour. Delays of this kind 
would mean that a young per- 
son who committed an of- 
fence at the end of the school 
summer holidays would not 
receive punishment until well 
into February. 

“Schools do not wait weeks 
before deciding what to do 
about serious behaviour. We i 
must find ways of speeding up 
the court process." 

He would reduce short-term 
delays by much stricter time- 
tabling arrangements, better 


management of cases, and 
evening and weekend sittings 
of the. youth courts. 

But more fundamental 
reform was also needed. "1 
would like to see a system 
which has fewer characteris- 
tics of an adversarial lawyer- 
based game, and. which en- 
gages young people and their 
parents much more in a con- 
frontation of the offender’s 
behaviour and its 
consequences.” 

He intended particularly to 
look at the workings of the 
Scottish children's hearings, 
which involved parents far 
more in addressing the 
youngster’s behaviour than 
did the English youth court 

Labour’s review comes on 
top of Mr Straw’s pledges to 
introduce education pro- 
grammes for parents and a 
special court order which 
would impose a legal require- 
ment on parents of teenage 
criminals to attend counsel- 
ling sessions. He is also con- 
sidering new police powers to 
deal with truants. 

He said he had been parti- 
eulary alarmed by the recent 
case of the Durham teenager 
who was alleged to have com- 
mitted 72 ofitences but could 
not be sent to local authority 
secure accommodation. The 
case highlighted the over- 
complicated state of the law. 
and be called for the stringent 
criteria controlling the use of 
secure units to be relaxed. 


S cottish police chiefs 

yesterday called for the 
legal drink-driving limit 
to be cut by nearly half, from 
80 to 50mg of alcohol in 100ml 
of blood. Such a reduction , 
could have prevented 213 seri- 
ous accidents and saved £183 i 
mil lin n in Scotland in the five i 
years to 1993. they said. 

Their call was made at the I 
public launch of the annual | 
Christmas drink-driving 
crackdown. 

However. Lord James 
Douglas-Hamilton, Scottish 
Office minister, gave them no 
Indication be would follow 
their advice, saying only that 
the policy was being kept 
“under review*’. He also told 
police chiefs that more than 


half of drink-driving offend- j 
ers were convicted for blood- I 
alcohol levels which were 
twice the legal l i mit or more. 

The 41-day Scottish cam- 
paign. endorsed by grand prix 
racing driver David Couhfa- 
ard, is supported by £30,000 of 
sponsorship mostly from the 
drinks industry. Seven mil- 
lion credit card-sized wallet 
cards are to be issued with 
space for telephone numbers 
of taxi firms. 

to the 10 years since the 
first seasonal campaign, the 
proportion of drivers testing 
positive or refusing a test has 
dropped from 19 per cent to 
JL3 per cent 

However, William Spence, 
Tayside Chief Constable and 


chairman of the traffic com- 
mittee of the Association of 
Chief Police Officers in Scot- 
land, said research by Glas- 
gow university bad shown 
that the reaction times of 
motorists who had been 
dr i n kin g but were within the 
legal limit could be 20 per 
cent lower than usual. 

Calling far the reduction, 
he said a similar cut in 
Queensland, Australia, had 
been followed by a 13 per cent 
fall in road accidents. 

He said it was the "firmly 
held belief’ of police in Scot- 
land that ft would give a 
“much clearer message" to 
the public that drinking and 
driving would not be toler- 
ated and, coupled with an 


education programme, could 
result in better road safety. 

“This is a statement which 
we as senior police officers, 
well used to dealing with a 
daily trauma of alcohol- 
related incidents, feel emi- 
nently qualified to make, tak- 
ing Into account that it is 
made in association with con- 
cise research evidence which 
dearly supports our view," 
he said. 

Scotland-wide figures for 
the first weekend of this 
year’s campaign showed 122 
positive tests and U refusals 
out of 2,694 tests — a failure 
rate of 4J9 per cent This com- 
pared with a -L2 per cent fail- 
ure rate for the equivalent; 
period last year, police said. 


Church faces sex case bill 

THE Chunih of England's General Synod will be asked this week 
to approve the payment of a legal bill totalling more than £45,000 
for die consistory court case of the Dean of Lincoln. 

The Church had to pay the legal costs of the dean, the Very Rev 
Brandon Jackson, and of the former verger. Verity Freestone, 
who made allegations of sexual misconduct against him in the 
trial last July which ended in his acquittal. The Church's anti- 
quated disciplinary structures are the subject of a review. Miss 
Freestone has applied to an industrial tribunal to bring a case of 

ha r ass m ent , ritera-imf nation and unfair rite mtegaL 

— Madeleine Bunting 


Eagle up before the beaks 








Navy commander falls foul 
of the law over cockerels 


GayYotmga 

C OMMANDER Kenneth 
Ayres is going to have a 
foul Christmas this year. In a 
legal move launched by his 
neighbours. Michael and 
Marie Bateman, he has until 
December 25 to get rid of 
three of his four cockerels 
and lock the remaining one 
up in darkness between dusk 
and dawn. 

It appears the birds’ con- 
stant crowing has ruined 
lives, friendships mid sleep- 
ing patterns at Strone in se- 
cluded Glen Fruin, Dunbar- 
tonshire, and the Dumbarton 
district court JP Richard 
Dickson has ruled it is lime to 
stop the raw. 


The Batemans claimed the 
cockerels had made their life 
a misery by screeching every 
day of the year for an average 
of seven hours. 

Mr Dickson also ordered 
Commander Ayres and his 
wife Julie to build a new hen- 
house further from the Bate- 
mans' home and an Bft fence 
; around their entire back 
garden. 

He stressed that getting rid 
of the three cockerels was not 
a destruction order. 

Outside the courtroom. 
Commander Ayres, who is 
stationed at the nearby Clyde 
submarine base, said: 'This 
fence is going to turn our 
place into a concentration 
camp. It is not a fair decision. 
It is petty and stupid." 



A GOLDEN EAGLE made a court appearance yesterday in the 
trial of a man accused of illegally possessing two of the rare 
birds of prey. 

Aylesbury magistrates court heard that Keith Sweetman, 
aged 51, had kept two young eagles at his former home in 
Mentmore, Bucks, hundreds of miles from their natural habi- 
tat Mr Sweetman, a falconer, denies the charge. 


Michael Howard 

THiS Guardian, which published a report on November II beaded 
“fhyed blames Howard as LBC radio deal fails", accepts that the 
Home Secretary , Mr Michael Howard, played no part in Mr 
Mohamed A1 Fayed's failure to acquire the London talk-radio 
statical LBC. The Guardian acknowledges that Mr Howard was at 
no time consulted about the future ofLBC or its ownership and 
bad no Knowledge of Mr A1 Fayed's plans until be sa w the article 
in question. As the article stated, the responsibility for regulating 
radio was in any case transferred from the Home Office to the 
National Heritage Department when the latter was created. The 
Guardian wishes to draw to the attention of readers Mr Howard's 
position in this matter and his response to the allegations made 
against him. and apologises for suggesting that he had been 
involved in the dedsioo. 


Jury gets police protection 

A JDDGE yesterday ordered round-the-clock police protection far 
an Old Bailey jury trying a regional crime squad detective 
acc used eff arranging to take bribes from a suspected drugs dealer. 
Detective Constable John Donald, aged 37, who was stationed at 
Surbiton, Surrey, and Kevin Cressey, from Kent, have denied 
various charges of corruption involving £70,000 and attempting to 
pervert the course cf justice. Mrs Justice Heather Steel told the 
j uror s that the prosecution and defence had agreed they should Ho 
protected during the trial, due to last up to three months. She said: 
“It is just a precaution. Do not be alarmed. By no means does it 
mean anything untoward will happen to any of you." 

The prosecution follows an investigation by BBCl's Panorama 
programme which passed informatioD to the police in September 
1993. 


‘Crimewatch man’ rapes OAP 

AN 81-year -old woman was raped at knifepoint by a man who 
claimed to be a researcher for the Crimewatch UK television 
programme. The frail grandmother, who had been the victim of 
an attempted bursary earlier in the day. told police the man 
knocked on her door fate an Saturday and claimed to be from the 
BBCi progra m me. 

Detectives said the widow, who sugars from angina and arthri- 
tis, let him in and gave hima cup of tea before he pulled out a 
knife, forced her to strip and raped her in the kitchen. Police 
believe the rapist is the same man who tried to get into the house 
by breaking a window in early on Saturday. Detective Superin- 
tendent Andy Brown said: “It would appear that the person 
responsible for breaking the window has returned to that lady’s 
home, said he was from Crimewatch UK, and carried out this 
serious sexual assault" 
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Bases issue reignites as Japan reviews defence 

Second rape claim 
stirs anti-US anger 


Kevin Rafferty and Router 
In Tokyo 


T HE already tense 
relationship between 
the United States mili- 
tary and its increas- 
ingly reluctant hosts on the 
Japanese island of Okinawa 
deteriorated further yester- 
day with the disclosure that 
police are investigating 
claims that a local woman 
was raped by an American 

last week. 

The report coincides with a 
row between Japan's coali- 
tion parties about a new 
national defence plan. The 
Socialists and their allies in 
the Sakigake (Harbinger) 
Party are demanding a ban on 
arms exports. 

Last month the defence 
ministry proposed a cut of 
about 20 per cent in front-line 
troops and weapons, putting 
new emphasis on a stream- 
lined, hi-tech military for the 
post-cold-war era. 

Final proposals will be for- 
mally adopted at a special 
cabinet meeting tonight 
Whatever the outcome 
oftfaat debate, any further 
damage to the defence 
relationship with the US 
caused by friction over 
American bases could force 
Japan to rethink its military 
plans. 

Details of the latest Oki- 
nawa allegations are hazy, 
but Colonel Stuart Wagner, a 
spokesman for the US ma- 
rines on the Island, said: 
“There was a report of an al- 
leged rape brought to our at- 
tention over the weekend. We 
informed the Ginowan city 
police, and they have as- 
sumed jurisdiction.*’ 

The claim was originally 
lodged at Futenma marine 
base bordering Ginowan, 
near Okinawa’s capital Naha, 
although the incident alleg- 


edly took place outside the 
base. 

Col Wagner said that the 
woman claimed she had been 
assaulted by an American, 
but there was no evidence 
that he was a serviceman. 
Police In the town said they 
were questioning the woman 
and looking for witnesses 
who would corroborate her 

story. 

Okinawa, and Japan in gen- 
eral, have been rocked by 
anti- American demonstra- 
tions for more than two 
months, since a 12-year-old 
schoolgirl was seized by three 
US servicemen, bound and 
gagged, and then raped. 

A sailor a nd two marines 
are on trial for the rape. The 
sailor has admitted rape, the 
marines have denied it but 
admitted abduction. 

Okinawans are angry that 
their island, comprising only 
0.6 per cent of Japa n’s la nd 
area, hosts three quarters of 
the American bases, and 
27,000 of the 46,000 US troops- 
based in the country. 

The governor, Masahide 
Ota, Haims that the bases 
hamper the island’s eco- 
nomic development. 

The schoolgirl's rape has 
crystalised long-simmering 
resentment of the foreign mil- 
itary- Last month an esti- 
mated 85,000 people demon- 
strated in Ginowan against 
the US presence. 

The protests have spread to 
Japan's main islands. On 
Sundayalmost 1,000 people 
marched down the Ginza, 
Tokyo’s smartest shopping 
street, to demand that the 
Americans leave Okinawa. 

The Japanese and US gov- 
ernments are examining 
ways of consolidating bases 
and possibly switching troops 
from Okinawa. But there 
have been pre-emptive dem- 
onstrations in other areas 
which fear they may subse- 


quently have to host bases. 

The American presence has 
helped Japan to limit defence 
spending to 1 per cent of gross 
domestic product, freeing 
resources for economic 
development 

So far, however, Japan has 
not benefited from a “peace 
dividend" and military spend- 
ing is second only to that of 
the US: 950 billion a year, ac- 
cording to Japanese figures. 

It is ironic, therefore, that 
the Japanese outbursts come 
when the government is con- 
sidering a plan to slim down 
defence forces. 

Details were to have been 
announced today, but the 
powerful Liberal Democratic 
Party, which is backed by big 
companies, does not want the 
ban on arms exports which 
the Socialists are pressing for 

The current defence policy, 
adopted in 1976, described the 
Soviet Union as a “latent 
threat” arid envisaged a mili- 
tary build-up aimed at being 
capable of countering a “lim- 
ited invasion", with an estab- 
lishment of 180,000 troops, 60 
main surface vessels to toe 
navy and 350 fighters to toe 
airforce. 

ft is proposed to cut the 
army to 144,000 troops, al- 
though toe actual number 
now stands at about 158,800 
because of long-standing 
recruitment problems. 

The 13 army divisions will 
be reduced to eight, and new 
helicopter-mob Ue brigades 
will be introduced. Tanks will 
be cut from 1,200 to 940. 

The navy will lose 12 of its 
60 surface vessels, half its 
minesweepers and 20 of its 
100 anti-submarine planes. 
Japan’s fleet of 16 submarines 
will not be affected. 

The air force win cut 10 per 
cent of its frontline strength 
of 350 fighters, but will ask 
to introduce air-refuelling 
tankers. 



Taiwan’s hope 


Highland fling 
brightens up 


‘lies in China’ 


China’s staid 
radio culture 


The issue of ties 
with the mainland 
dominates the 
election campaign, 

Andrew Higgins 

in Taipei writes 

B EHIND a large desk at 
toe high-rise headquar- 
ters of the Asian Chem- 
ical Corporation in the Tai- 
wanese capital sits China’s 
secret weapon for the final 
round of a 60-year on-off civil 
war. 

The military arsenal ar- 
rayed against Taiwan is for- 
midable: China’s 3 million- 
strong People's Liberation 
Army, a new generation of 
missiles. Su-27 warplanes 
from Russia and Asia’s fastest 
growing navy. 

But China's hope of one day 
regaining control of Taiwan's 
21 million people may ulti- 
mately depend more on toe is- 
land's less noisy but still po- 
tent force for reunification. It 
consists of executives like 
Peter Chao, the vice-chair- 
man of Asian Chemical 
Like many other Taiwan 
capitalists, Mr Chao champi- 
ons closer links with the com- 
munist-controlled mainland: 
“Don't offend China, at 
least not to an obvious way. 
Taiwan’s hope lies in China." 

Mr Chao, whose company 
has four factories on the 
mainland worth £8 million, 
adds: “When we get on, China 
Is very good to Taiwan. If we 
get on badly we only hurt our- 
selves. We limit our own 
opportunities." 

Unmoved by recent tension, 
the firm plans to invest a fur- 
ther £6 million. 

The issue of whether Tai- 
wan's future lies with or 
apart from China has domi- 
nated a boisterous and some- 
times violent campaign for 
Saturday's parliamentary 
elections on the island. 

China joined the fray last 
week by declaring the East 
China Sea a “war zone" and 
rehearsing invasion tech- 
niques, a warning to voters to 
shun pro-Independence candi- 
dates. Beijing considers Tai- 
wan a renegade province and 
says it will attack to block 
any deviation from the princi- 
ple ttf “one China”. 

Saturday’s poll is expected 
to produce more confusion 
than clarity. The likely out- 
come is a narrow victory for 
the governing KMT or Na- 
tionalist Party, which has 
ruled Taiwan since 1949 but 
now faces collapse over toe 
Independence issue. 

Political confusion and mil- 
itary tension, however, have 
done nothing to derail toe 
rapid economic reintegration 
of Taiwan with the mainland. 
Direct trade is still banned 
but indirect commerce, mostly 
through Hong Kong, In- 
creased 34 per cent between 
January and August over the 
same period last year. China 


may soon replace the United 
States as Taiwan's biggest 

marke t. 

Hundreds of Taiwanese 
companies have invested 
more than £13 billion to build 
factories on the mainland. 
Eager to protect their invest- 
ments and take advantage of 
cheap Chinese labour and 
land, they often join Beijing 
in criticising their own 
government 

“Within 20 years or so Tai- 
wan will have no choice but 
to integrate with China,” said 
Chung Chin, an economist at 
toe Chung Hwa Institute for 
Economic Research. “Busi- 
nessmen may have to decide 
whether they want to side 
with China or Taiwan. Proba- 
bly most will choose China. 
That is where the market is." 

When China, enraged by a 
visit to toe US by toe Taiwan- 
ese president, Lee Teng-hui, 
test-fired missiles near the 
Taiwan coast, local business- 
men had momentary second 
thoughts about cosytag up to 
Beijing. 

Kao Ching-yuan, head of 
President Enterprises, a food 
conglomerate, demanded a 


‘Politics is politics; 
business is 
business. We are 
interested in 
business’ 


freeze an investment to China. 

The protest fizzled out 
quickly. With £95 million in- 
vested, the company could not 
afford to turn its back on Beij- 
ing. “We have no choice. We 
have to go there. American. 
Japan, Korea, everyone is go- 
ing. We have to invest This is 
where the market is,” said 
President Enterprise’s Yang 
Yu-Pao. “Politics is politics; 
business is business. We are 
interested in business.” 

Businessmen now quietly 

lobby President Lee to tone 

down his efforts to raise Tai- 
wan’s international profile, to 
avoid provoking Beijing. 

The Taipei authorities have 
struggled to slow the pace, 
fearing that Taiwan could be- 
come China's hostage if eco- 
nomic ties continue to grow 
unchecked. “Beijing wants to 
play ‘united front* tactics 
with our businessmen,” said 
Lee Ching-ping, a senior offi- 
cial at the Straits Exchange 
Foundation, a semi-official 
agency responsible for con- 
tacts with China. “We tell 
them: don’t put all your eggs 
to one basket” 

Supporters of Taiwanese in- 
dependence are even warier. 
“China has stretched out a 
big net to catch our business- 
men." said Chiu Lien-hoi of 
the Democratic Progressive 
Party. “They have not fin- 
ished fishing yet Whan they 
have, they will tell their 
catch: Go and get your gov- 
ernment to do what we want 
or else." 


Graham Eamshaw 
In S han ghai 


T HE auditorium in a 
Shanghai university is 
packed with students and 
the atmosphere is alive 
with expectation as West- 
ern pop music pumps out of 
speakers on the stage. 

“It's the fool from Brit- 
ain, Brian Anderson, and 
Maggie!” says a sunny 
voice in Mandarin, as the 
curtain opens to reveal a 
rather crumpled-looking 
man sitting with a couple of 
Chinese girls. 

The crowd cheers, excited 
to see Mr Anderson, his 
wife Maggie and their col- 
league Yeen Cai, a trio 
which keeps them up to 
date with world pop music. 

Brian Anderson is no 
fool, despite his catch- 
phrase. 

Over the past six years, 
from a room In Shanghai 
and a cottage in the Scot- 
tish highlands, he has cre- 
ated a network of pop 
shows that has transformed 
Chinese radio. 

He is now producing 25 
hours of radio shows a 
week broadcast in 10 cities. 

“What I do is buy the air- 
time and then go on and 
resell it,” he said. 

■*We make an entire one- 
hour programme which the 
radio stations take, and 
within that programe we 
broadcast advertising spots. 

“It is a little like Radio 
Luxembourg in the 1950s, 
where you have the Palm- 
olive Soap Hour, or the EMI 
Records Hour. Now, we 
have the Nescafe Music 
Hour, we have a Sony Hour, 
a DHL Hoar.” 

Mr Anderson started his 
venture after a visit to 
China in 1988- Officials said 
he could make shows for 
the tightly-controlled state 
radio stations, but he 
would have to pay them for 
the privilege. 

So he went home to Caw- 
dor in Scotland and made a 
demo show with a Chinese 
student doing the links be- 
tween. songs. He then sen tit 
to potential advertisers in 
Hong Kong- 

Nescafe coffee bought 
into the idea and “Nescafe 
Music Time” was born. 

Mr Anderson believes he 
has played a role In loosen- 
ing up the staid Chinese 
communist radio format. 

“When we started, we 
were a bolt out of the blue,” 
he said. “I think we’ve pro- 
vided the spark which has 
begun to liven 19 the entire 
medium.” 

The shows are studiously 
apolitical, and feature lis- 
teners talking about their 
lives and dedicating songs. 

“Now, In Beijing and 
Shanghai particularly, 
many local programmes 
are trying to copy our style 
and copy our success. As 
imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery. Vm very 
happy with that.’ — Reuter. 



Mother's protest ... A squatter feeds her child on Smokey mountain, Manila’s garbage dump In the northern district of 
Tondo, Philippines, yesterday as police watch after demolition of the colony to make way for housing development. One 
resident was killed and at least nine others were Injured in clashes photograph: fbwandosepe 



Tigers 
rule out 
peace 
talks 


Rohan GunMttan 
fat Colombo 


T HE leader of Sri Lanka s 
Tamil rebels admitted 
yesterday that the army 
might take his stronghold or 
Jaffna but said the tkw to 
peace would be closed so long 
os troops occupied the town. 

He appealed for fresh 
recruits to Join his guerrilla 
forces as the military blasted 
through the town’s streets 
with tanks. 

“In the war for occupation 
the enemy has invaded our 
land in gigantic proportions 
as never before,” • VelupUI&I 
Prabhakaran. tender of foe 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE), told foe Voice 
o £ Tigers radio. 

“They may hoist the flag [to 
Jnftaa] . . . and light firecrack. 
ers but we want to express 
one thing. As long as the Sri 
r jinit.-m armed forces occupy 
Jaffna, the door to peace talks 
will always remain tightly 
shut” 

He said President Chan- 
drika Bnndnranaike Kumara- 
tunga was wearing a “peace 
mask” in offering devolution 
to Tamils and denounced her 
view that foe army was fight- 
ing to liberate the Tamil 
people freon the LTTE. 

"The government shows it- 
self against the Tamils.” he 
said. “At this time oT crisis 1 
appeal to all Tamil people in 
the world to support us and 
voice our grievances." 

Mr Prabhakaran said tl» 
LTTE had not been “terribly 
weakened” in the current of- 
fensive and the military had 
lost more men than the 
rebels. The army is expected 
to enter Jaffna any day. 

The military puts its own 
death toll at about 300 since 
the launch of Operation Rlvir- 
esa on October 17 and says 
foe rebels have lost more than 
1,600 men. 

At least 55 guerrillas and 12 
soldiers were killed on Sun- 
day as rebel defenders, 
trapped inside the town by an 
army pincer movement Inst 
week, put up stiff resistance, 
« military spokesman said. 
He said commandos and air- 
borne troops spearheading 
the latest thrust resumed 
their advance into the town 
yesterday, moving carefully 
through a maze of mines and 
booby traps. — Reuter. 



Soweto vigilantes turn 
violent to fight crime 


Cairo gags its 
main opponents 


Suzanne Daley 

finds ex-activists 
are replacing the 
discredited and 
low-paid police 

T HE young man crawled 
carefully out from 
under the conference 
table where he had been im- 
prisoned for hours. His head 
was misshapen from blows, 
eyes swollen nearly sbut, 
shins and forearms rippled 
with welts. 

Mechanically. Big Fish (as 
he is known in Soweto) con- 
fessed to raping, robbing, and 
beating people. “You guys 
have shown me the right way 
now,” he said. “I'll go search 
for a job." 

Nine hours before. Youth 
Action Against Crime, a 
group of young volunteers, 
had forced Big Fish into a car 
and brought him to their of- 
fices for a “workshop.” Now 
they were ready to let him go 
and continue on their crime- 
fighting ways, climbing into 
three borrowed cars to hunt 
down other youths they be- 
lieved had robbed a nearby 
hair salon, terrorising the 
owner and her clients. 

In the 18 months since 
South Africa's first free elec- 
tions, crime has continued to 
soar, increasing in some 
areas and categories by as 
much as 75 per cent in a year. 
Despite efforts at reform, the 
police remain largely ineffec- 
tual, looked on by many as a 
corrupt, underpaid, and 
under-trained force that will 
probably not appear if called . 

Increasingly, black South 
Africans have been turning 
to vigilante groups like Youth 
Action. Some come together 
only in crises, but others are 
highly organised. In the cen- 
tre of Johannesburg a group 
calling itself the Angry 13 has 
vowed to clean the streets of 
criminals, including street 
children. In Durban, the 
Cleaners track down known 
criminals and maim them. 

Sylvester RakgoadL of the 
Centre for the Study of Vio- 
lence and Reconciliation at 
the University of Witwaters- 
rand, said: “People have no 
confidence in the justice sys- 
tem. They don’t even go to the 
police. They are more and 
more trying to deal with it on 
their own. The danger 
is that they revert to sum- 
mary judgment and punish 
immediately.” 


Murder interrupts SA bout 


T HE British middle- 
weight boxer Warren 
Stowe said yesterday that 
he thought he was going to 
die when armed robbers 
burst into the South Afri- 
can arena where he was 
fighting and killed an 
official. 

The bout with a South 
African, Simon Maseko, to 
the black township of Gn- 
guletu, near Cape Town, 
was being screened live. 
Television viewers saw 
broadcasters huddled 
under ringside tables and 
fans and officials seeking 
cover behind plastic chairs 
and overturned tables. 

The two fighters also 
dived for cover — under the 
ring — as 10 shots rang out. 
Stowe has vowed never to 
fight in South Africa a gain. 

Describing the murder of 
the cashier Wynand 
Bothnia as a “terrible Iso- 
lated incident”, Chris Ball, 
chief executive of Cape 
Town's Olympic bid com- 
mittee, said it would not 



Warren Stowe: under the 
ring, fearing death 


impair the city’s ability to 
try for the 2004 Games. But 
the city’s tourism chief, 
Gordon Oliver, said the 
shooting was a body blow 
to Cape Town’s drive to be- 
come a major international 
tourism venue. — Reuter. 


Punishment can be brutal 
and swift, The police l-ecently 
found the bodies of two men 
bound with wire and covered 
with silver paint; the men are 
believed to have hijacked a 
car in Soweto and been 
tracked down by the victims. 
In another case, two men 
accused of theft were hanged 
in KwaZulu-Natal. 

The government hopes a 
new system of community 
policing, in which local lead- 
ers meet senior police offi- 
cials to evaluate police action, 
will rebuild relationships and 
cut down on the vigilantism. 
But while a few forums are 
functioning, enthusiasm has 
hardly been overwhelming. 

The task of remaking the 
police is daunting. The gov- 
ernment has merged 11 differ- 
ent forces, most of them from 
the former black homelands, 
into a 130,000-strong depart- 
ment Starting salaries are 
about £200 a month, only a lit- 
tle more than a gardener 
makes. Senior positions have 
been shuffled and morale is so 
bad that suicide rates have 
tripled in the last two years. 

Experts say the vigilantes 
in black townships have roots 
in politics. The end of the war 
against apartheid left a lot of 
young men. half-trained by 
the resistance movement, 
without much to do. The 


founders of Youth Action, 
Bernard MdlaJose and Gerry 
Marobuiane, both aged 23, 
were African National Con- 
gress activists. 

They see themselves as 
local heroes. “We wanted to 
show people that the youth 
around here could do some 
good," Mr Marobuiane 
said. “The police, they don’t 
know their way around." 

The search- for the hair 
salon robbers took most of the 
night Working on tips, they 
cruised through the un- 
lighted, unpaved streets of 
Soweto, where most houses 
are made of cinder block and 
tin roofs. 

As they drew near an 
address, they switched off the 
headlights and surrounded 
the building, cutting off es- 
cape routes, before pounding 
on foe door. Three times they 
woke up frightened residents 
who protested their 
innocence. 

A few days later, however. 
Youth Action found two of foe 
teenagers it sought Mr Maro- 
buiane said they were kept In 
the offices for three days for a 
“little entertainment" 

By then the boys had told 
them where to find Mrs Mok- 
hubu's belongings. In a week, 
she was back in business. The 
police never did call back, she 
said. — New York Times. 


David Hirst in Cairo 


E gyptians win choose a 
new parliament this 
week in the shadow of 
President Hosni Mubarak’s 
toughening crackdown on the 
Muslim Brotherhood, the 
strongest opposition party. 

Last week a military court 
convicted 54 senior members 
of the Brotherhood, the non- 
violent wing of the Islamist 
movement a move widely 
seen as the climax of a cam- 
paign to ensure another over- 
whelming majority for the 
ruling National Democratic 
Party (NDP). They received 
prison terms of three to five 
years. 

“Most of them are reason- 
able and sensible people," 
said a secular adversary of 
theirs. “Bourgeois to the fin- 
gertips. I used to run into Dr 
Isam al-Eryan [the most 
prominent of the 54] at 
lunches at the British 
embassy.” 

The trial was denounced by 
most Egyptian political par- 
ties, including secular ones, 
as well as domestic and for- 
eign human rights groups. It 
was held to be unconstitu- 
tional, politically motivated 
and designed to prevent the 
Brotherhood doing well in the 
elections — or participating 
at all, since many of those 
convicted were candidates. 

Apparently mindful of 
Western scepticism, the gov- 
ernment has been stressing 
that foe polls will be free and 
fair. Opposition parties con- 
test this, alleging plans for 
large scale rigging. 

“In any case.” said Muham- 
mad Sayyid Ahmad, a leading 
intellectual, “the main point is 
that there is no compatibility 
between multiparty, pluralist 
elections and foe notion that 
the whole political trend is 
outside foe game altogether.” 
There is a strong suspicion 
that it is precisely because 
the Brotherhood Isnow so 
moderate that foe govern- 
ment took action. The Broth- 
erhood often denounces foe 
violence of the “extremists", 
insisting on its belief in par- 
liamentary democracy and 
pluralism. This makes it in- 
creasingly hard for foe gov- 
ernment to deny the party 
legal status and the right to 
participate to political life. 

For 20 years foe Brother- 
hood has been officially out- 
lawed yet unofficially toler- 
ated. in elections, its 
candidates used to form alli- 
ances with legalised parties, 
or stand as independents. 


The Brotherhood boycotted 
foe last elections, in 1990. It 
believes it is simply because 
it is taking part this time that 
the government, fearful that 
the group might be success- 
ful. began the crackdown. 

There is no doubt that the 
government’s action marks a 
basic change of strategy, end- 
ing the distinction it once 
made between violent and 
non-violent Islamists. 

Early this year It began ar- 
resting the Brotherhood's 
leaders on charges which 
showed it no longer tolerated 
even their unofficial status. 

It accused them of “running 
the Brotherhood in defiance 
of the constitution” or “incit- 
ing Egyptians against their 
government". It also said they 
were in league with the “ex- 
tremists”. instigating and fi- 
nancing them. 

Last week the interior min- 
ister, Hassan ol-Alfi. carried 
the new logic to great lengths. 
The Brotherhood and the 
terrorists of al-Gama'a al-Isla- 
miya and Islamic Jihad, he 
said, were “ultimately one", 
the former acting as a peace- 
ful front for the latter. 

“We have irrefutable evi- 
dence that someone in Lon- 
don told a Brotherhood mem- 
ber here to contact someone 
from the Jihad to carry out a 
certain operation. The fox. 

the contacts, the confession 
are there: what more do you 
want? 

"Those who incite are more 
dangerous than those who 
shoot ... these are entire 
organisations trying to seize 
power by any means ... it is 
more dangerous than one per- 
son killing another because it 
can lead to the killing of 
whole peoples." 

So for the Brotherhod has 
reacted quietly. But one de- 
fendant said that his trial 
“sent a message of despair to 
the people about the pursuit 
of peaceful reforms". 

The organisation Liberty 
for the Muslim World asked: 
“Isn't this a clear signal to 
millions of zealots that mod- 
eration is futile, talk of de- 
mocracy in Egypt nothing but 
a mockery, and the only 
means available to anyone 
who wants to express hts 
opinion or participate in cor- 
recting the deteriorating situ- 
ation — due to corruption, 
mismanagement and poverty 
— is to resort to violence?" 

• Suspected Muslim mili- 
tants snot dead a plain-clothes 
policeman and wounded his 
sister in Tenda. southern 
Egypt, on Sunday evening, se- 
curity sources said. 
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Advance troops on standby • Defence ministers prepare to finalise rules of engagement • Key Republicans swing to Clinton’s side 

Nato’s Bosnia force ready to deploy 


John Palmer fa* Brusaato. 
David Fatah afl, 
and Martin Walker 
in Washington 

A dvance units of 
gie 60,000-strong 
Nat© peace imple- 
mentation force for 
Bosnia could be de- 
ployed tjy tbe end of this 
week, senior Nato military 


Nato defence ministers will 
meet in Brusse ls later this 
week to approve an “action 
plan" mdnding detailed rules 
of engagement governing 
when troops can open fire, 
and the deployment of 18,000 
British troops.. . 

Military control will switch 
from tbe United Nations to 
H frfn fcnr days after the neaca 

agreement is signed — provi- 

jaoBally sc h edul e d fig- a Paris 
pwdh rmce on December 13-14. 


Details of the deployment 
e merg ed as President Hinton 
prepared to maiye a nation- 
ally-televised address to win 
public and congressional sup- 
port for sending 20,000 Ameri- 
can troops as part of the Nato 

force. 

A lthough many in Congress 
Oppose US participation, a 
“afonty is expected to sup- 
port tt, albeit reluctantly. 

Some 2^00 Nato soldiers 
are on standby to fly to Bos- 
nia and Croatia to set up field 
headquarters and prepare for 
tens of thousands cf combat 
troops who wfiQ be sent to the 
region over the next few 
weeks by Nato members, Rus- 
sia, and a number of east 
European and Islamic states 

The 60,000 troops will be or- 
ganised under three div- 
isional commands. American, 
British and French, based 
respectively in Tuzla, Gontfi 
Vakof and Mostar. A Russian 


brigade of 2,500 men wiH be 
attached to the US division. 
Germany will send 4,000 
ground support troops, ini- 
tially based in Croatia but 
with clearance to operate in- 
side Bosnia if required. 

Tbe chairman of the US 
Joint chiefs of staff General 
John ShalikasbviU, said in 
Brussels yesterday that; if 
threatened, the peace imple- 
mentation force 0-Fbr) would 
be able to open fire first in 

some cases. 

He said tbe greatest danger 
to the force, other than poten- 
tial attacks by rogue ele- 
ments, was from accidents 
and foe threat from snipers 
and landmines. 

“We have looked at all foe 
details required in such a 
plan, but I feel very confident 
... we have worked out ah the 
arrangements cm the military 

side," he said. 

**I am very wen satisfied 


Implementation talks in London 


B RITAIN has confirmed 
plans to host a confer- 
ence on December 8-9 on 
tbe implementation of the 
Bosnia peace agreement. It 
will be attended by foreign 
ministers of the Contact 
Group — Britain, France, 
the US, Russia and Ger- 
many — and by European, 
Nato and other countries. 

The meeting, chaired by 
the Foreign Secretary, Mal- 
colm Rifkind, will focus on 


civilian aspects of imple- 
mentation. A key fo s k will 
be to set op a coordination 
structure under a senior 
political figure. 

A Foreign Office spokes- 
man said; “The conference 
will bring together 
countries and agencies 
charged under the settle- 
ment with humanitarian 
tasks, such as supervising 
elections and assisting with 
economic reconstruction. 


that foe catalogue of rules of 
engagement that are now in- 
cluded in the planning are in 
fact very well suited to ensure 
not only protection of tbe 
force freon any hostile act but 
also from any hostile Intent'' 
I-For’s rules of engagement 
are markedly tougher than 


those set for UN peacekeep- 
ing troops during foe past two 

r irs. Gen Sbalikashvili said 
was important for pilots 
and ground troops to be able 
to defend themselves and take 
“appropriate action*’ against 
anyone “exhibiting a hostile 
intent”. 


The Nato meeting will be 
attended by all 16 defence 
ministers, including France's 
for the first time in many 
years. It wiH be preceded by a 
meeting between the US de- 
fence secretary. William 
Perry, and bis Russian coun- 
terpart. General Pavel Gra- 
chev. to try to agree arrange- 
ments for the political control 
Of what will be a Nato-run 
military operation. 

“The UN will provide our 
policy mandate but there will 
be absolute unity of command 
under Nato,” a senior alliance 
diplomat said last night. 

"We and the Russians will 
try to work out arrangements 
under which their troops, 
which will form part of foe 
US division, will receive polit- 
ical instructions." 

The 13.000 British troops 
Joining foe Nato force will be 
responsible for western Bos- 
nia. including Bugojno, Banja 


Luka and Bihac. Britain will 
also provide 60 per cent of the 
rapid reaction corps head- 
quarters staff being sent by 
Nato to command ground op- 
erations from Sarajevo. led by 
General Sir Michael Walker. 

The two British Infantry 
battalions already in Bosnia, 
foe Royal Fusiliers and foe 
Light Infantry, will be joined 
by a Dutch battalion. 

They will receive 60- tonne 
Challenger tanks and heavy 
self-propelled artillery. 

The tanks will go by sea be- 
cause they are too big to go 
through Alpine road tunnels. 

Belgian. Canadian. Italian 
and Pakistani units are 
among those that could make 
up foe British division. 

With many military and po- 
litical issues still to be settled, 
defence officials in London 
emphasised that Britain's 
participation remained condi- 
tional on an "equitable" div- 


ision. of costs and a substan- 
tial deployment of US ground 
forces. 

As President Clinton 
sought support for foe deploy- 
ment last night, some key 
Republicans were beginning 
to swing his way, Including 
tbe presidential candidate 
Senator Richard Lugar. But 
the debate over Bosnia has 
split foe Republicans. 

Senator Bob Dole, the 
Republican presidential front- 
runner, has toned down his 
opposition to tbe plan. 

Senator Phil Gramm, his 
main rival, has become foe 
leader of foe opposition to tbe 
Bosnian operation and is 
rallying the fiery new 
Republican congressmen in 
foe House, and conservatives 
around the country, with 
the backing of talk- radio 
shows. 


World news In brief 

Condition of ailing 
Greek PM worsens 

TBE condition of foe Greek prime minister, Andreas Papan- 
dreou, who has pneumonia, has worsened a spokesman at foe 

Onassis Heart Hospital in Athens said yesterday. Mr Papati- 

dreoa’s kidneys have been affected, and he may be put on a 
dialysis machine. 

Mr Papondreou. aged 76, was admitted tofoe hospital's 
Intensive care unit a week ago. His condition had been improv- 
ing slowly and be was taken eff eff a respirator an Friday. 

MrPapandreou’s Socialist Party was elected to a four-year 
. term in October 1993. His health has led to speculation that he 
may be unable to finish his term. — Bader, Athens. 

FIS ‘considering ceasefire’ 

A LEADER of the Islamic Salvation Front (FTS) was reported 
yesterday as saying that the group was conskleringa unilateral 
ceasefire mils four-year straggle against tbe Algralangoveni- 
ment YoucefBoubras told foe Algerian newspaper Trfoime: “The 
FE*s ex e cut i ve bureau Is getting ready to announce in dm neact 
few days a unilateral truce if the goodfeifo of President [LamineJ 
ZerouaTs statements are not contradicted-” 

When asked if foe move followed nmefliatory statements by an 
exiled FIS leader, Rabbah Kebir, its spokesman in Europe, Mr 
Boubras added: “This is foe decision from inside foe country." 

Mr Kebir has senta letter to President Zeroual — who won 
presidential elections on November 16 — reoognistog his legiti- 
macy and expressing foe readiness of the FTS to cooperate in 
ending Algeria’s bloody conflict 
The president prarmsedyesterday to establish a pluralistic 
^mocxacyand called for a ‘toational dialogue". — Agencies, Alr 
giers and Paris. 


Call to release jailed children 

THE wife cfYasserArafet. head cf the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation, demanded at a conference an children's rights 
yesterday that Israel stouri immediately release thousands cf 
Palestinian prisoners. “They have been forgotten by foe peace 
process," Sdha Arafat told foe International Ftirum on foie Rights 
of tbe Child. 

Mrs Arafat said foe 2.000 detainees in Israeli Jails included 
some children aged between 14 and 16- 

Phdera deal signed on September 28, Israel agreed to release 
fee prisoners in two waves. It freed 800 in September, a nd said the 
rest would bereleased before elections lbra Palestinian council in 
January. — AP, Paris. 


Dogfight over aircraft 

BRITAIN and Germany said yesterday that they badnotyet 
agreed how to divide tbe spoils of foe £32 billion Eurcflghter 
project; but were amfidentitegotiatiafns between foe two defence 
ministries could clinch a deal 

Tbe Defence Secretary. Michael Portillo, and his German coun- 


i said later that there had been no mention at Germany 
agreeing tobuy more of the aircraft. 

The original agreement promised that tbe work would be 
shared between the two countries in proportion to thenumber of 
aircraft bought Tbe Germans cutfoa number they are planning 

to buy from 240 to 140 but have insisted on retaining 30 percent of 

foe weak. — Jew Trajmor, Bom. 


Suu Kyi shuns convention 

BURMA'S opposition leader. Aung San Suu Kyi, said she would 

stay awayfi^a mffltaxy sMnsored national co p^ tioparafi- 

inga new constitution, but that har party would attend its 
opening ceremony. 

“X am not involved in foe national convention as an individ- 
ual, “ said Ms Suu Kyi, who beads foe National League fbr 
Democracy(NLDX 

Ms Suu Kyi was freed unconditionally by Burma s ruling 
military junta in July after six years erf house arrest 
She ai d the NLP would attend the conventional opening 


Poor countries 
policy turned 
upside down 


John Hooper in Barcelona 


Peering towards peace ... A Bosnian boy gazes through razor wire at a United Nations 
United States forces in Nato, due there shortly to help enforce the peace agreement 

Boss of Bielarus ready to 
rule alone if voters abstain 


base in Tuzla which will host 

PHOTOGRAPH: OAV1D BRAUCHU 


T HE Euro-Mediterranean 
conference which began 
here yesterday may aim 
to lay foe foundations for a 
new partnership between the 
European Union and its Medi- 
terranean neighbours, but it 
has also raised questions 
about how the 27 countries in- 
volved intend to achieve their 
aims. 

Unofficial meetings are 
being held in other parts of 
Barcelona, each of which 
offers a challenge to foe out- 
look from Brussels. 

The "alternative confer- 
ence” stood on its head foe 
official gathering’s principal 
assumption: that there is a 
'demographic time bomb” on 
tbe ElTs doorstep and that if 
the states erf the southern and 
eastern Mediterranean are 
given money and the opportu- 
nity to trade on more equal 
terms, greater prosperity will 
stop their inhabitants costing 
to Europe. 

A motion passed by the al- 
ternative conference de- 
manded free movement of 
people as a counterpart to the 
proposed freer movement of 
goods and capital. A working 
paper suggested there was. in 
fact, a potentially beneficial 
symmetry between the high 
birth rates of tbe southern 
and eastern Mediterranean 
and the extremely low ones 
now to be found in Latin 
countries. 

At a parallel gathering for 
leftwing movements, the 
Spanish communist leader. 
Julio Anguita, argued for a 
change in the way that Medi- 
terranean co-operation was 
measured. 

He suggested, among other 
things, dropping GDP as foe 
sole yardstick of development 
and redefining investment to 
exclude armaments. 

Conferences for regional 
and local authorities on both 
sides cf foe Mediterranean 
are being staged by the right 


of centre Catalan regional au- 
thorities and Barcelona’s 
socialist city council. 

The mayor erf Barcelona, 
Pasqual Maragall. said yester- 
day that this local involve- 
ment was particularly impor- 
tant in countries where foe 
only democracy being prac- 
tised was at foe level of foe 
factory or municipality. 

Amnesty International has 
appealed for human rights to 
be put nearer foe centre of 


Syrian peace 
offer to Israel 


THE Syrian foreign minis- 
I ter, Farouk al-Sbara, 
responding to a face-to-face 
appeal from his Israeli 
counterpart, told the con- 
ference that Syria was 
ready to make full peace 
with Israel in return for a 
frill withdrawal from tbe 
Golan Heights. 

Mr Shara was respond- 
ing, through the chair, to a 
dramatic personal appeal 
from General Ehnd Barak, 
the Israeli foreign minister, 
to make peace and “beat 
our swords into plough- 
shares”. — Renter. 


discussion. The declaration to 
be approved today by the EU 
States and 12 of its Mediterra- 
nean neigbours pays lip ser- 
vice to human rights. But it 
does not make compliance a 
condition for receiving aid or 
loans. 

The Foreign Secretary, Mal- 
colm Rffkmd, told foe confer- 
ence yesterday that London 
was keen to heat a conference 
towards the end of next year 
on how to encourage invest- 
ment in the poorer areas of 
foe Mediterranean. He said 
British diplomats had worn 
the commission’s support for 
a study of how to remove ob- 
stacles to foe flow of funds 
from north to south. 


James Meek in Moscow on the populist 
with a persecution complex who compares 
his position to Hitler in Weimar Germany 


Zimbabwe poll victory 

A ZIMBABWEAN independent pottticten, Margaret Donga, won 
a surprise victory ova- President Robert Mugabe’s ruling party in 
a weekend mriiarnpntary byelecfem. “TTtis proves that demoo - 
racy can still win in Zimbabwe.” MsDango said. “Even though 
the rulingpartyis undemocratic, foe people must be heard.” 

Ms Dan&o won foe Harare South seat with 8,075 votes against 
l.6!3for the candidate cf tbe Zimbabwe African National Union- 
Patriotic Front (Zanu-PF). 

Zanu-PF still bolds 147 of the parliament's 150 seats. Margaret 
Dongo first won a parliamentary seat for Zanu-PF in 1990. But foe 
publicly criticised high-level «srrq?tkc and was expelled.— 
Andrew Mekbiffn, Harare. 


Mine-busting boots unveiled 

A SINGAPOREAN engineer has developed a boot designed to let a 
soldi» step ona landmine arri walkaway from, the explosion with 
just a sprained ankle. 

The bocit’s sole Is made cf materials uaualbf used in bullet-proof 
vests and aircraft wings, officials ofthe company marketing the 


“With these bools, doctors say, the person wSlprobahly walk 
away from foe site, "sari foe boot's devetoper, Andrew Vaz. “He 
may have a massive sprain, but foe bones in hisfoot will all be 
intact and he gets to keep his foot” — AP^Stogapare. 


M illions of Bieiarus- 
sians. famed for their 
scepticism towards 
their country's independence, 
have what may be a last 
chance tomorrow to prevent a 
despotic stronghold being cre- 
ated to the heart of Europe. 

President Alexander Luka- 
shenko has vowed to rule 
alone if the repeat parliamen- 
tary elections fell to create a 
quorate legislature. Last 
weak he compared his posi- 
tion to that of Adolf Hitler In 
Weimar Germany. 

Mr Lukashenko, aged 40, a 
forma: collective form boss 
with a populist oratorical 
style and a political persecu- 
tion complex, has already 
overcome most constitutional 
obstacles to one-man role. 

He wrecked the previous 
elections in May by Urging 
people not to vote and with- 
olding campaig n ftmds and 
media access. He arrested in- 
dependent trade unionists 
when they went on strike, 
prevented foe publication of 
independent newspapers, and 
keeps the state media tinder 
tight control. 

Last week he decreed a list 
to be drawn up of state offi- 
cials who would be allowed to 
travel outside Bielarus only 
with his explicit permission. 


In an interview with foe 
German newspaper Handelsb- 
latt, he said: “You must not 
think I am a Hitler sup- 
porter.” But he added that in 
foe 1930s, “Hitler created a 
powerful Germany due to 
strong pr es i dent ial power”. 
In Bielarus today, “consolida- 
tion is needed around one 
person or a group of people to 
survive”. 

Earlier this month one of 
Mr Lukashenko's closest 
aides, foe deputy chief of staff 
Colonel Vladimir flam o talin, 
visited Baghdad for the plebi- 
scite confirming Saddam Hus- 
sein's rule. 

Col Zametalin was full of 
praise for foe vote, in which 
Saddam was foe only candi- 
date. Russian newspapers 
quoted him as saying: “If tbe 
United States really intends 
to install its nuclea r reactors 
in North Korea, why cannot 
Russia and Bielarus do foe 
same in Iraq?” 

The Bielarussian president 
who barely speaks Bielarus- 
sian and describes it as “a 
poor language" compared to 
Russian, remains popular 
with voters, particularly in 
the countryside. He shares 
their nostalgia for foe secu- 
rity and relative prosperity of 
the Soviet Union. He has per- 


suaded them that their pov- 
erty now results entirely from 
foe actions of his political op- 
ponents and the collapse of 
foe USSR, rather than from 
the tight monetary policy his 
government is pursuing to get 
IMF loans. 

Early Russian warmth 
towards "gratefril” Bielarus. 
as opposed to “ungrateful” 
Ukraine, cooled as the Bielar- 
ussian leader began denounc- 
ing criticism in the Russian 
press and his behaviour be- 
came more dictatorial Some 
Russian political observers 
fear that a multinational ref- 
erendum on a federation of 
foe two countries may be an- 
nounced as an excuse to post- 
pone Russian presidential 
elections in June 1996. 

Mr Lukashenko was demo- 
cratically elected as an under- 
dog in 1994. Unlike foe politi- 
cally nimble Boris Yeltsin, or 
the experienced industrial 
manager Leonid Kuchma in 
Ukraine, his leadership expe- 
rience was confined to tbe col- 
lective form. 

Tomorrow’s elections will 
be held with foe same voter 
turnout requirements which 
produced only 119 out of 260 
deputies in May: at least half 
the electorate must vote in 
each consistency. 

• Mr Yeltsin yesterday 
ended his stay for a heart ail- 
ment at a Kremlin hospital. 
He will remain under super- 
vision for the next fortnight 
at a sanatorium near 
Moscow. 
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ioathe away 
the bugbear 
of eczema & 
dry skin 

Prescribed by dermatologists and GPs for a Tange of medically 
related dry skin disorders, the EMULSIDERM formulation Is a 
unique formally-proven skin treatment available now from 
your pharmacist, without prescription. 

EMULStDCRM's unique combination of three active 
ingredients has been specially developed not only to gently 
soothe, smooth aid rehydrate the Ay, itchy skin 
of dermatitis. EMULSIDERM has also been scientifically 
proven to combat the bacteria Staphybcoecas aureus 
- a bug which extensive medkal research has linked to 
flare-ups of atopic eczema. 

EMULSIDERM does not contain any 
steroid or any perfume or tanotfn, and 
is suitable for all ages. For quick and 
effective skin therapy simply add a 
small quantity to your bath. 


Ask for EMULSIDERM by aarne at the pfiannaty section 
of your local chemist. Always read the label 


Emulsiderni 
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Playing for high stakes 

This is a dangerous moment in British politics 


"... 
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TWELVE months ago the deputy chair- This is the political context within 
man of the Conservative Party sat down which Kenneth Clarke presents the 1995 
and penned a private strategy paper for budget today. This budget has long been 
the Prime Minister. Its brief was simple seen on all sides of politics as the 
but vitally important. How could the absolutely decisive moment in the 1992- 1 
Conservatives, who at that time trailed 7 parliament Labour has spent months 
Labour by nearly 30 points in the polls, preparing for this day; if they can hold 
recover to win a general election in the line when the attack comes, they 
autumn 1996? The task, John Maples believe they will go on to win the 
concluded, required an aggressive as- general election. For much the same 
sault against Labour and a four-stage reason Conservatives think that if Mr 
plan to win back floating voters to the Clarke can produce an electorahy popu- 
Tory cause. By autumn 1995 the Co user- lar package then they may at last have 
vatives had to re-establish their polling some hope of reversing their misfor- 
lead on the economy and law and order tunes. But it is all a far ary from the 
and to reduce their deficits on health launching pad in the staged recovery 
and education. Thus strengthened, they for which Mr Maples planned. Things 
could then proceed in spring 1996 to are, if anything, worse for the Conser- 
stage two, scaring the voters about vatives in late 1995 than they were in 
Labour and the Liberal Democrats, late 1994. The stakes are therefore even 
This would be followed by stage three, a higher than when he wrote, for time is 


pre-election campaign, and stage four, i 
the election contest itself. 

A year on, the strategy set out in the 


12 months shorter now and Conserva- 
tive options are narrowing by tile week. 
This is therefore a dangerous mo- 


Maples Memorandum still remains a meat for British politics. No budget is 
perfectly valid summary of Conserva- ever non-political, but this one seems 
five intentions. We have had the Initial set to be even more shamelessly politi- 
aggressive assault but the problem, and. cised than most There is a risk that in 
it is a big one, is that the targets fbr their desperation the Conservatives 
phase one have not been reached at alL will today cast sense to the winds in the 
Where the Conservatives ought now, search for elusive political rewards. If 
according to the memorandum, to be that happens, it is particularly impor- 
pressing confidently ahead into stage taut that Labour does not pull its 
two. the reality is that stage one has not counter-punches for fear of the bud- 


yet got off the ground. In autumn 1994 
Labour's lead on health was 55 per cent; 


get's supposed populist allure. Both 
parties are currently especially ob- 


Mr Maples thought it realistic to reduce sessed with appealing to the swing 
it to 30 per cent by the same time in voters who went for the Conservatives 


1995. Yet in the event Labour’s lead on 
health is now 62 per cent The story is 


in 1992 but who currently say they will 
switch to Labour. Mr Maples's memo- 


similar on education; in 1994 the lead randum was focused on recapturing 
was 39 per cent, but today it is 40 per these people. Mr Clarke's budget is 
cent And where Mr Maples envisaged likely to be aimed at them. The Labour 
that the Conservatives would by now response will be framed with them in 
have recaptured public opinion on mind too. No one denies that swing 


crime and the economy, as things have 
turned out Labour still leads here too. 


by 15 per cent on crime and by 18 per their wishes are ever allowed to set the 


cent on the economy. 


wider political agenda. 


That New World Order: Kick Ass 

The UN’s peace-keeping skills count for more than talking tough 


THE NEW CLINTON formula on peace- 
making in Bosnia is a very simple one. 
A multitude of briefings ahead of his 


dor to the UN, Madeleine Albright, put 
it; “Any rogue elements (in Bosnia), 
they are going to get whacked. As 


four long years; Kicking Ass. 

A lot of this is bluff to suit the 




Letters to the Editor 


The debate that won’t Di down 


I AVING lived a long professional care and allowed 
time in both England to work, Anna O stayed on 


UfH&REAS Marilyn Mon- 
■V roe destroyed herself 


land Sweden, 1 believe the rails for the 40 years of I she was- unable to take her I married to 


would become king; 

whomever he happened to be 1 VI allowed to get avray with 
married to ( whether Di. Ca- this pompous posturing Late 
cnflla or me) would not he- Showtrendy bearded bollocks 
come queen, but be given masquerading as intelligent 
some suitable title such as punditry and critique (Com- 
Duchess erf Edinburgh. mentary, November 27). 

Janet Evans. Critique? SchmitiqueH Coro- 

MdnkmoarBoad, nation Street is good honest 

Shrewsbury SY2 SAT. watchable television which 

- - reflects a good honest slice of 

C OUNCILLOR Grounds is life that still exists in the sub- 
to be applauded for his urbs of most towns in what is 


Did leek as like, 
and other terms 

E A ARK Lawson cannot be 
I VI allowed to get away with 


that the Scandinavian model activity which earned bar, in ( revenge an the Kennedys — mflla or me) would not be- 


Di. Ca- 


22). The Swedish monarchy’s Walter Dunlop. Sven if she were a paranoid Janet Evans. Critique? Scbmitique!! Coro- 

present motto is, roughly 20 allee du Lac SupGrleur, actress, aren't there are a fair MdnkmoarRoad, nation Street is good honest 

translated, “For Sweden with 78110 LeV&inet, number of paranoid actorson Shrewsbury SYZ SAT. watchable television which 

the times". Miy impression is Franca the world's stage? She may be - • •• reflects a good honest slice of 

I that the British monarchy __ "paving the way for an even- ^^QUNCHXOR Grounds is life that still exists in the sub- 

i and the supporting aristae- B9 EATR1X Campbell (The tual republic but, fbr now, %#to be applauded for his urbs of most towns in what is 

racy do not know what “the D Princess and the pain, many woman’s disorders (Tin suggestion for complying left of the industrial North, 

times" are. By definition, November 23) says, "The a migraine sufferer myself) with George Vs dying wish to Terry and June; Baywatch; 

they involve change, adapt- monarchy, lest we forget, is will not be so easily pooh- “bugger. Bognor” by taming Neighbours; Beverley Hills 

ability and sensitivity to fee the most atavistic monument poohed away. it into a principality or romp 90210 — miracles of authentic- 

concerns of the people. to patriarchy". Yes it is. and Gloria M Castillo. kingdom like Monaco (Let- iiy and deep social accuracy? 

K Sundstrom. Diana chose to enter it Now Wyke Road, tiers, November 2S>. Monaco's The defence rests. 


concerns of the people. 
K Sundstrom. 
Nybrogatan 76, 

, 11441 Stockholm. 


to patriarchy". Yes it is. and Gloria M Cas 
Diana chose to enter it Now Wyke Road, 
She's hurt that they haven't London SW20. 
shown her enough humanity. 

Monuments to patriarchy ^%UEEN \ 


be applauded for his urbs of most towns in what is 


it into a principality or rump 90210 — miracles of authentic- 
kingdom like Monaco (Let- tty and deep social accuracy? 


ters, November 2S>. Monaco's 
economy is based on gam- 
bling; so why not also finance 


voters are crucial in the run-up to any 
election. But there is real danger if 


|OW fitting it is that cov- 1 aren't known fbr their loving 


UEEN Victoria's hus- 1 fee Bognor royals by award- 


The defence rests. 

Don Webb. 

140 Bishops Mansions, 
Bishops Park Road, 


band was never given the ing them the contract cur- 1 London SW66DX. 


■ lerage of Princess Diana's care. Anyone who can live title King Albert; similarly, rently held by Camelot? That 
survival efforts should have with that amount of wealth in Queen Elizabeth ITs husband way cmly those who believe in 
coincided wife comznemora- a country wife an underclass was not crowned Prince fairy tales need pay for the 


coincided wife comzuemora- a country with an underclass was not crowned Prince fairy tales need pi 
tion of the Sigmund Freud that grows daily Is not Philip- Hour monarchy could royal make-believe. 
1896 w Aima O" case history humane— -and She is no more be modernised to the limited Further benefit t 
(On fee couch, November 20). humane than they are. extent of introducing sexual Ish Exchequer cot 


gambler doubling up from a weak hand. 
But the re-uniting of the Serb areas of 
Sarajevo remains difficult and poten- 


nationalTV address last night summed tiaHy explosive and in the ena some 
up the punchy message of US power form of division may persist while the 
girding up for action. As his ambassa- habit of living together is relearnt This 


does not mean acceding to Mr Karad- 
zic’s demand for a renegotiation of the 
Dayton agreement But actually to im- 


(On fee couch, November 20). humane than they 
Anna 0’s final recovery was Luci G Barnes, 
due not to fee “talking cure" 38a Banner Road, 
but to the action taken by a Bristol BS65LE. 
non-professional_ — har 

mother — in the follow-up of SoBCT — 

Dr Josef Bre iter’s diagnosis. 

He placed lack of suitable oc- 
cupation for her intellect as 
predisposing factor number 
one,* noting that her condition ' ll 

improved when fee had occa- mm /nlK a 

sion to go out and do good to ~ 7/ * ■ 

others. Princess Diana Is per- 
haps fortunate in that there jez*. 
are therapists today who are , 
able to act on such a diagno- — ' — ~ 

sis,notjustmakelt 
After being removed from 


VQ.HV1J M.UM UJ - -111-- TtV ■ A UU>< 

way only those who believe in It A ARK Lawson hit the nail 
fairy tales need pay for the iVlon the head. Present-day 
royal make-believe. ‘ Salford Is probably closer to 

Further benefit to the Brit- south-central LA than any- 
Jsh Exchequer could derive thing that Albert Tatlock 


extent of introducing sexual Ish Exchequer could derive thing that Albert Tatlock 
equality, it would remove a from turning the National would recognise. But the 
ktt of fee passion oilt of -cur- Lottery into a National Raffle truth is even worse. Salford Is 
rent .discussions on royalty, wife fee royal' Jewels, paint-' supposedly- the home of 


HAMA? 


wife fee royal Jewels, paint- supposedly the home of 
togs and other nick-nacks and strong women in the tradi- 
time-shares at the palaces as tions of Elsie Tanner and Bet 
prizes. Lynch, battling bravely 

Of couraefee Bognor royals through life though sur- 
might be allowed to keep one rounded by fickle men. 
wand, crystal ball and Impe- Yet apparently In real life 
rial State Brain Crusher for they need a helping hand. To 
the state opening of fee Coun- the great dismay of local 
cil Chamber. And Diana’s Labour Party activists, fee 
role? Not ambassador for party HQ in London has de- 
Britain; but maybe ambassa- creed that the next Labour 


dor to Britain. 

Raflq Mahxuood. 

32 New Street, Hecklngton, 
Sleaford NG34 9JL. 


simple as that” Now we know the plement many aspects of it requires 
identity of the magic weapon whose more than a set of signatures. Refugees 
existence somehow escaped the UN for will only return home, schools will only 


reopen, and all the humdrum business 
of everyday life will only resume if 


domestic political purpose which social fractures can he mended sensi- 
obliges Mr Clinton to plant himself on tively. That will not be achieved by 
the screen at the head ofhis troops — a lumbering tanks, 
glorious position if all goes well but not There may well be a rough division of 
so comfortable otherwise. For the sake labour involved here: the US leads the 


Split vote 

G arret fitzgerald 
says: “In fee rest of [Ire- 


Hot tips, offered gratuitously Liszt off 

^JFOUR editorial In favour of J vent car manufacturers from /^>IVEN the Ca 
■ the Earl of Bradford’s I describing some . grossly In- v3can — Just 


G IVEN the criteria cited I 
can — Just about — «c- 


candidate fbr Salford will be 
chosen from a women-only 
shortlist A city-council solici- 
tor, be-bobbed of hair and 
sharply tailored! of suit, is 
currently the front-runner. 
John Duncan. 

18 St Stephen Street, 

Salford M3 SBB. 

A S A long-tom “eager visi- 
tor from overseas", 2 am 


land] ... fee turnout was only campaign to abolish tipp ing Gated proportion of fixe total cept the exclusion of Brahms /“Vtor from overseas", 2 am 

slightly higher” than in Dub- in restaurants (November 23) price as a delivery charge. from Andrew Clements’ musi- bemused by Mark Evans's no- 

lin (Why Ireland only Just deserves support from all sec- The word “price” would cal canon (Review, November tion (Letters, November 27) of 


of Bosnia as well as for the US partici- 
pating forces, it had better be mostly 


deployment of the visible muscle com- 
plete with tough language while the 


voted for divorce. November 
27). 

The figures show that there 


tions of the Parliamentary take on a new and rafeer use- 24), although I cannot help I special admission charges for 


Labour Party. 


fill meaning — the amount of I fetpHng that tht* has more to I foreigners in museums and 


Many members of both New I money to be paid In return for I do with fashionable dislike 


was a roughly proportionally and Old Labour subscribe al- 1 the product or service offered, than fee alleged musical con- 


galleries. The lion's share of 
the collections in fee British 


bluff. Conventional wisdom in the Pen- Europeans pursue a parallel agenda of uencies with 
tagon up till now has been that US conciliation and economic reconstruc- higher Yes m 
intervention on the ground risked add- tion to be mapped out at the London 
ing Bosnia to a list of humiliating Conference In two weeks' time. But no ^dpoUs *** 
entanglements which have progressed amount of coordination can hide the Dr Fitzeera 


higher turnout in fee constit- ready to the cross-party Gas- John Geddes. 
uencies with proportionally tronomic Tendency move- The Old Farmhouse, 
higher Yes majorities. Those meat. Blair and Brown, East Bank, Wlnster, 
constituencies with high No Hattereley and Livingstone: Derbyshire DE4 2DS. 


majorities had relatively low 
valid polls. 


all would surely unite to 
scrap a form of indirect tax- 


firom Vietnam via the Lebanon to Soma- 
lia. Now they insist it will be different 
There will be no more “mission creep”. 


danger that the two tracks may come 
into conflict The US chairman of the 
joint chiefs of staff John Shalikashvili 


Dr Fitzgerald also goes for ation which is not related to 
the cliche feat fee poll was ability to pay and, anyway, 
“Dublin versus the rest”, eats horribly into one’s enter- 


is simply wrong. origin. It would be ludicrous 

M Y 15-year-old daughter is N J Starling. to charge foreigners, but not 

employed one evening a 32 Durham Road, Brits, for viewing them, 

week by fee proprietors of a London N2 9DT. Elina Talvitie. 

fairly up-market restaurant 30 Mayflower Road, 

She Is paid £2 an hour. All \A/HY is Gesualdo ex- London SW9 9JZ. 
tips are collected by the man- V V eluded? He was undoubt- 

agement and are not shared edlya great composer whose A NOTHER new BR euphe- 
out amongst the staff. “strangeness” and “mode of rAxoism (Letters, November 

' Any customer leaving a tip originality" — two defining 23): train delays are now 
in a restaurant does so in fee criteria Clements adopts from caused by “poor rail condi- 
belief that it wfll eventually Harold Bloom — have been tions". It took me an hour 
find its way into the pockets embraced by many, not least waiting In a an overcrowded 
of the staff Not to do mis is to Stravinsky. train to work out feat this 


servatlsm of this wonderful Museum, the V&A and the 
composer. But to exclude the National Gallery consists of 
innovative Liszt — and not non -British items, often 
even justify the exclusion — looted from fee countries of 


ability to pay and, anyway, week by the proprietors of a 
eats horribly into one’s enter- fairly up-market restaurant 


London N2 9DT. 


no more loosely defined operations, and was keen to stress yesterday that Nato 
a greatly improved political environ- soldiers would have the right to take 


did produce the largest major- 1 Those of the Hairshirt Ten- j tips are collected by the man- 


merit because the rival parties have 
already “expressed their cooperation”. 


“appropriate action” against any sign 
of hostile intent — in other words to 


That was not precisely the message fire first Like all policies of deter- 
coming from Radovan Karadzic over rence, it will only work if it is hardly 


While it is true that Dublin tainments allowance. She Is paid £2 an hour. All \A #HY is Gesualdo ex- 

did produce the largest major- Those cf the Hairshirt Ten- tips are collected by the man- V V eluded? He was undoubt- 
tties, fee cities of Cork and dency, on fee other band, agement and are not shared edly a great composer whose 
Limerick and counties KH- must also welcome fee noble out amongst the staff "strangeness" and “mode of 

dare, Louth and Wicklow also Idea of paying waiters a de- 1 Any customer leaving a tip originality” — two defining 
returned Yes majorities. Un- cent living wage: Skinner, in a restaurant does so in fee criteria Clements adopts from 
doubtedly the significant Benn and, above all, Prescott, belief that it wQl eventually Harold Bloom — • have been 
Dublin majority was essential Tony Wilson. find its way into the pockets embraced by many, not least 


the weekend, nor from the dramatically 
weeping Serb mothers of Sarajevo. It is 


ever — better never — used. It is not 
dear whether the UN will formally 


fair to dismiss a good proportion of this remain in Bosnia but all its peace- 
as hluster: Mr Karadzic has the air of a keeping skills are still essential. 


Little Brother is watching you 

You've been framed — and someone’s making a killing 


IS THIS the modern equivalent of the versy having produced ‘Executions’, a 
stocks: a video with clips from closed video of 21 executions which was 
circuit TV (CCTV) of people caught banned by major retailers and before 
fight! ri p, using a car in a ram raid and that ‘Police Stop’, which featured high- 
making love in a public lift? Even speed chases and motorway accidents, 
rigfatwing Tories seem ready to draw To his credit he openly admits his tacky 

il. v> Aivlav 1 (ha ah Vomo nonr vMiin 4 b ii wi»aiiwi!Ka" orirl ffoof h!e 


for change to our ooustitu- 3 Hanson Street, 
tion; but wife a Yes victory by Loudon W1P 7LJ. 
just 9,000 votes fee Yes con- 
stituencies “outside the pale” LIOW about leg 
were equally important ■■ entitles custo 

Eom O’Malley. chase any produi 

76 Rugby Avenue. for the price tl 

Ormeau Road, prominently disp 

Belfast BT7 1RG- an advert or prt 


Tony Wilson. find its way into the pockets embraced by many, not 

3 Hanson Street, of fee staff Not to do mis is to Stravinsky. 

London W1P 7LJ. perpetrate fraud and decep- Basil Howltt. 

tion on those customers. As 23 MauJdetb Road West 

H OW about legislation that you say, the more honest and Wifeington, 

entitles customers to pur- fidr way would be to end. tip- Manchester M2Q3EQ. 
chase any product or service ping altogether though X tear 
for the price that is most we must wait for the imposi- 
prominsntiy displayed within tion of a minimum wage be- 
an advert or price list? That fore staff are paid properly. A Cnuntrv OS- 

would not prevent resteu- JLarvin. Hvwuimf UK 

rants explaining 1 how much of 3 Stoodley Close, - ......... 

fee price supposedly relates Eastwood, Todmorden, SOMERSET: At li o’ck 

to service, nor would it pre- Lancs OL14 6DL. Sunday morning, br 


A Country Diavy 


train to work out feat this 
means leaves on the line. 
Michael Smithson. 

9 Pemberely Avenue, 

Bedford MK40 2LQ. 


the law ’n' order line on Barrie Gould- 
ing’s latest video, which does just that 
With all the authority of a former pirate 
radio station disc jockey, Roger Gale, 
the Conservative chairman of the Corn- 


new video is “voyeuristic” and that his 
purpose is to make money. Then he 
spoils his honesty by hypocritically 
declaring a second purpose: the need 
for a debate about the lack of safe- 


Murder trail rants ex p lai n i n g how much cf 3 Stoodley Close. - 

fee price supposedly relates Eastwood, Todmorden, SOMERSET: At li o'clock on from Porlock whose knock on 

to service, nor would it pre- Lancs OU4 8DL. Sunday morning, brilliant the deserted farmhouse door 

I T IS hard to believe that the sunshine - reflected off the cut short the dream of Kubla 

murders perpetrated by ~ " ! “ : ; harbour wall at Mtnehead to Khan. But now, in the almost 

Rose and Fred West would | talked fTlV WRV Out OT denfGSSIOn Produce basking conditions, unreal winter sunshine, and 
have extended over so many 1 J way 003,01 1 A crowd cf cheerful sea-going without summer crowds, Por- 

years had we in operation a fishermen had gathered to lock and Porlock Weir looked 

foolproof system of Identity |“\ORlNG the 66 years of my stand and come to terms wife buy lug-worm bait from the more peaceful than any fanci- 

registration integrated wife L/life I have on four occa- the truth, is an experience kiosk. The tide was coming fW painting of ideal rural 

Social Security and National sions suffered from a severe many human beings deeper- in and starting to lift boats -Britain. A few miles Inland, a 

Insurance and the Passport depressive illness (Letters, atety need. that had been keeled over on sign says "Sel worthy only". 

Office. November 23 & 24). The first Anthony Rodway. the mud, and the Welsh coast The road it indicates winds 

Those who contend that time was in 1944 when I was Brookfield dose, looked sharp-edged and very 


mons backbench media committee is guards on the surveillance industry, 
pressing the Home Secretary to stop That could have been achieved without 
such abuse. He is worried that CCTV, releasing his video, which ignores the 
which is proving an effective crime right to privacy of the victims in the 
prevention tool, will be undermined by assaults. Various legal actions were 
the new video “showing unwitting and being examined yesterday: by Carlton 
possibly unwilling members of the pub- TV for the use of a clip which it claims 
lie in embarrassing or compromising to own and by the British Board of Film 
situations”. For once Roger Gale is Classification for a breach of its regula- 
taiTring sense. MPs from the other two tions. But local trading officers should 
main parties have also joined in. have an even simpler option: using the 
No doubt Mr Goulding is celebrating Trade Descriptions Act which was 
the fuss. He is no stranger to contra- meant to ban shoddy goods. 


national identity cards In- only IS years old. It was many -RedhiH, 

volve an infringement of civil months before I bad suffl- Surrey RS15EP. _ 

rights are surely wrong to ciently recovered to more • ~ exclaiming volubly about the and a white church with a 

continue their opposition, about; but I then visited a "THE UK Council for Psycho- beauty of fee place 'and its square tower. It is the only 

Identity cards would be a triv- Freudian psychoanalyst on. a 1 therapy (Letters, Norem- surroundings. They could see local church to be coated pe- 

ial incotrwnience if we wish dally basis tor tvro yearn I do ber 23) is an unrepresentative across the bay to the thickly riodically these days with a 

to ensure ia future that not think it helped me very trade association of psycho- wooded hill, topped by a cas- mixture of lime and tallow to 


looked sharp-edged and very up between thatched cot- 
close. A 'talkative group of tages with strange, tall, yel- 
elegeint French visitors wore low chimneys, to the hilltop 


and a white church with a 
square tower. It is the only 
local church to be coated pe- 
riodically these days with a 


simply much. 


people cannot 
"vanish”. 

Ronald Indng. 

57 York Street, 

: London W1H1PU. 


Please include e full postal 
address, even on e-malled 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We may adit 
i letters for clarify and concision. 
We regret we cannot ' 
acknowledge those we do not 
use. 


therapy training schools feat tellatad tower, at Duoster, protect the stone, though the 


In 1988, I experienced my is unilaterally laying claim to and would not have had far to practice was once common 
fourth depressive illness and the field of psychotherapy. go to Porlock. The nam* Por- and it looks out across a 
for many months could not It will make therapy more lock spelt dread to me 50 great swathe of Lorna Docme 
leave njy bed. When I recov- expensive; 11 restricts entry to years ago because my father country. A Victorian divine 
ered sufficiently' to be able to the field; it wfll stifle innova- always showed increasing wrote that “If anyone were 
talk, I did so to a psycho thera- Hon; and there is extensive anxiety, on .fee journey from to conclude that we (in Brit- 
pist It would be difficult to evidence that registration is Surrey to North Cornwall a in) have nothing more 
exaggerate the wonderful ineffective in protecting and from as fetr back as Ando- beautiful than this church 


help it has been to me. To sit clients, 
wife a psychotherapist who Denis Fostle. 
will listen to one, who can Leonard Piper, 
help one to find oneself, and The Mall 
who will help one to under- London W4 ZPW. 


ver, lest fee Austin XQ might 
not get up Porlock Hill. 


with the view from it . . . it 
.would be difficult to say that 


All kinds of disasters were his conclusion was 
foreseen there. I had not at unjustified.” 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


I 


T is high time we caught 
up <m the news of my 
friend Mandy Mandel- 
son, the avocado-loving 
Member for Hartlepool and 
New Labour spokesman an 
the Civil Service. And what 
news It is. Mr Tony Blair 
has put Mandy in “supreme 
command” of Labour’s cam- 
paign In the four-week run- 
up to the next election. 

What Mandy’s chums in the 
Shadow Cabinet — Patsy 
Prescott for instance, and 
Robin Cook — will make of 
this when they are told is 
hard to imagine. Mean- 
wMle, having considered 
which Cabinet post be 
wants as his reward for 
masterminding the election 
triumph. Mandy has 
plumped for National Hexl- 
tpge. lt is a shrewd andnn- 
Hashy choice that will allow 
Handy, a governor of the 
Ef»gHBK National Ballet, to 
indulge his passion for the 
arts. As’forfhe other main 

strand rfthflPortfolio — 

comtnffihgSEhe media— this 
too is anirtie of special in- 
terest We look forward to 
h}f» «p g»ntetment- As Mr 
MeRorpot it on becoming 
onr-Ors* Heritage Secre- 
ta ry.ttahooM be fan. 

i IMON Edge writes 
.from London about his 
_ 'correspondence with 
Radio S controller Nicholas 
Kenyon- A few weeks ago, 

Mr Edge wrote to Mr Ken- 
yon to say how much be had 
enjoyed Paul Gambaccini’s 
Morning Collection. 

“Thank you for your let- 
ter,” began the reply. “lam 
sorry you do not like Morn- 
ing Collection on Badio 3.’ 
Mr Edge mentions that the 
clinical term for the inabil- 
ity to distinguish friend 
from foe is “paranoia**. 
However, in the light of 
Fatty Soaxnes’s little embar- 
rassment. let us rather call 
Mr Kenyon a gifted ironist. 

LTHOCGH be phones 
his mother Hilda 
L every day (she wor- 
ries about his colds), there 
is more to Michael Howard 
than a wonderful son: he is 
also a marvel at defending 
the status of the British 
passport. Given Michael’s 
passion for the document, 
his officials were shocked 
last week when, at the VIP 
check-in desk at Brus- 
sels airport, he refused to 
show it when asked. I don't 
need to show you pippin my 
passport, he explained in 
his near fluent English, for 
you must know who I am. 
lhe Belgians politely In- 
sisted, until Michael grudg- 
ingly produced It. Why he 
was in such a bate we can- 
not be sure, but perhaps he 
felt one of those wretched 
colds coming on. Pray God 
he has had his flu jab. 


Five years atop the 
wallpaperer’s ladder 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


FI 


OR five years. John 
Major has been the 
perfect leader of the 
Tory party. Perfection 
in politics consists of maxi- 
mising the available benefits, 
and he has done that It ai«y> 
means doing what no one else 
could have done better, and 
he’s done that as well. Far 
more plainly than Margaret 
Thatcher in her first five 
years, he’s been the leader to 
whom there was no possible 
alternative. He personified 
where the party’s at It could 
have asked for nothing more. 

Arriving at the top on this 
day in 1990. he carried no bag- 
gage. He was less defined by 
his past than any Tory leader 
had ever been. He didn’t 
really have a past, despite 
doing the two jobs just below 
the top. He was a void, a me- 
dium, a vessel, for whatever 
the party wanted. That’s why 
be was chosen, because he 
was an able, empty maw who 
concealed behind diligence 
and decency a relentlessly fo- 
cused ambition. No one else 
of his generation was so cal- 


culating. so pleasantly ruth- 
less. No one’s eyes narrowed 
more coolly. 

He did have opinions, as he 
does now. But they seldom in- 
volved awkward choices. He 
was for low tax and enter- 
prise. but also for better ser- 
vices In Brixton. He was 
against racism, but never of- 
fended Tory racists. He was 
against inflation, an attitude 
he has succeeded in repre- 
senting as some unique per- 
sonal prerogative; and this 
helps account for the only 
th i n g he ever did that broke 
the mould of lowest common 
orthodoxy in which he has 
usually lived his politics — 
leading the case for British 
membership of the European 
exchange-rate mechanism, 
which culminated in October 
1990. 

That has been a difficulty. 
It went terribly wrong two 
years later, and had a lasting 
effect on the way he’s been 
seen, perhaps on lhe way be 
sees himself, ever since. But 
at the time, when be was 
C h a nc ellor, it did not slow his 
ascent He was backed for the 
leadership by all the people 
who opposed the EJRM. This 
proved beyond doubt that he 
was, perversely, the unity 
candidate when Mrs Thatcher 
went He owed this credential 
to promoting one of the most 
divisive policies she ever 
authorised. 

Installed In Downing St, he 
soon showed the mettle the 
party wanted. He took a 


series of problems and ap- 
plied the political skills of the 
unencumbered pragmatist 
The poll tax was disposed ot 
Europe apparently neutered, 
and a regime of fear and 
loathing replaced by Platonic 
dialogue round the cabinet 
table. He was extravagantly 
praised as a human being, by 
comparison with what had 
gone before. 

And the untried leader 
revealed some special gifts. 
He took a fast brief, whether 
on the Gulf or Bosnia. He 
could soon mix it at the des- 
patch box. He took on hard 
issues, notably the Ulster 
question. He worked day and 
night, joylessly but un dis- 
tracted. He won an election 
by plausibly ranging his per- 
sonal qualities a gainct those 
of his main opponent. 

All in all. he was the perfect 
man. The party did the right 
thing. But what is the party? 
That is the question. Is a 
party that could only be led 
by John Major a satisfactory 
agent' of government? Does 
any man who can. in fact, 
lead it merit the name of 
hero, or congenital tempo- 
riser? The party, after all. 
made Major.. Retaining its 
favour may not be a badge of 
honour so much as a blot on 
anyone’s escutcheon. 

The party became a dis- 
grace to politics. Not six 
months after the country 
voted Major in, it was seeth- 
ing with people who wanted 
to pitch him out. The furies 


visited on him more venom- 
ous contempt than any leader 
who has just , won a decent 
majority has ever had to fare. 
The party revelled in its div- 
isions, intensified them, 
scorned and chastised the 
leader who failed, until last 
summer, to bury them. These 
are the forces Major is 
obliged to succour, or suc- 
cumb to. The feet that anyone 
else would have succumbed 
long ago is a reflection of 
something more than his 
special brand of cussed resil- 
ience. The party wanted an 
empty man it could push 
around, and it found one. 

He’s done the job with ener- 
gy and application. He’s been 
good with people hig h and 
low. At calculating the negoti- 
ator’s odds, there’s nobody 
better, though he’s talcing Ire- 
land dose to the wire. But 
he’s come and will shortly go 
as a directionless politician, 
because that's the only sort 
the party could tolerate. 
Being the perfect leader of an 


An able, empty 
man who 
concealed behind 
decency a 
relentlessly 
focused ambition 


exhausted party, in perma- 
nent danger of failing apart. 
Is a taxing but in the end un- 
memorable achievement, 
even though it may have last- 
ed more than six years before 
it ends. There's a difference 
between forging unity out of 
honest disagreement and cov- 
ering aver hostilities that the 
protagonists are waiting to re- 
ignite. ft’s not Major’s feult 
that his predicament, begin- 
ning with Europe but reach- 
ing deep into budgetary prior- 
ities as well, is entirely of the 


second type. The fault, in 
stead, lies in objective cir- 
cumstances. This is a party 
that has been in power for too 
long. By the natural rhythms 
of two-party politics, it should 
have lost the last election. 
The longer it stays, the mere 
it disqualifies itself through 

the encroachment of pre 
sumptuous lassitude and sup- 
pressed internal rage. It goes 
through the motions of policy- 
making. The limousines keep 
rolling. To interviewers, the 
leader keeps up the front of 
sanguine prophecy: which is 
not entirely a front because, 
after alL he’s already done 
five years' service and, at 25 
points behind, can afford 
season the usual idiot confi- 
dence with that special calm- 
ness deriving from acquies- 
cence, in the secret places of 
his mind, at the prospect of 
defeat But at bottom, the 
party is in such bad shape 
that the leader’s mere sur- 
vival as leader looks like a tri- 
umph in itself. 

There's no evidence that 
the public bates him. Al- 
though most voters wouldn’t 
know it, and don’t reckon it 
he will probably bequeath his 
successor a better economic 
platform than any predeces- 
sor since Tied Heath has in- 
herited. By comparison with 
Tony Blair, he scores badly 
on every count but a kind of 
pity, unscarred by much mal 
ice, seems to be the dominant 
popular feeling. There’s still 
some incredulity that the 
Brixton boy is there at all. 
which is tempered by the al- 
most universal assumption 
that it won’t be for much 
longer. 

Five years does seem sur- 
prising, because Mr Major 
remains, whatever the year- 
count. a transitional figure. 
He leads a party that griev 
ously outstayed its welcome 
He has held the fort between 
one epoch when Conserve 
lives knew who they were, 
and another when they will 
have the leisure to find out 


Labour’s response to today’s Budget must not simply include pledges to cut taxes 
further, argues Roy Hattersley. It has a moral duty to speak out for higher taxes 

Ten per cent of what? 
O 


Jfe S the latest triannual 
round of Fleet Street 
^^Amualcal chairs ends. 
Ictus commiserate with one 
of the few whose bottom 
remains where it was when 
the music began. He is Jona- 
than Holborow, the cere- 
bral former sheep farmer 
who edits the Mail on Sun- 
day. Having applied for the 
editorship of the Daily Ex- 
press, how gallingit must 
have been when the job 
went to Richard Addis, a for 
junior executive at the same 
group. Worse still. Associ- 
ated Newspapers chairman 
Sir David English is livid 
with him — not so much for 
jas for being 
L MrHolborow’s de- 
sire to leave a commercially 
successful title for an ailing 
one is odd, but speculation 
concerns the arrival at 
Associated of Max Has- 
tings, soon to take over at 
the Evening Standard: Mr 
Hastings was Mr Holbor- 
ow*s fog at Charterhouse, 
and is known to recall the 
experience without relish. 
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iform of my friend 
Wall Ferguson, the 
young Oxford histo- 
rian, has survived his trans- 
fer from the Telegraph to 
“In dependent”. Yesterday, 
Wall wrote a fine piece on 
the Budget predicated on 
the foot that Gordon 
Brown's reply to Ken 
Clarke will be sensational. 
The moment Mr Clarke sits 
down, he wrote, “Big Gor- 
don will be on his feet ready 
to lead his own mob in a 
triumphant chorus . . ,’\ 
and would deliver “what 

promises to be one of the 
most outrageous Budget 
replies in the Labour Par- 
ty’s history”. This vision of 
today’s events is so vibrant 
that It seems horribly 
churlish to make one small 
point. But I suppose we 
must: ft will, as ever, be the 
Leader of the Opposition 
who replies to the Budget, 
and not the Shadow 
Chancellor. 


BAJHZIE COUJMMC? VtE'v£ 
Qor TMf ASWDOWW WIGHT. 



NCE established, 
political repute 
turns are hard to 
change. So Gor- 
don Brown, de- 
spite two dangerous excur- 
sions on to the thin ice of 
taxation policy, is still 
accused of numbing caution. 
He deserves better. A w indfall 
tax on the excess profits, of 
privatised utilities, used 
finance training and invest- 
ment in infrastructure. Is 
long overdue return 
Keynesian economics — 
pruning the pump and redis- 
tributing income at the same 
time. Cutting foe basic rate of 
income tax to 10 per cent 
would have the same effect — 
assuming that once in the 
Treasury. Chancellor Brown 
makes sure that the highest 
earners do not benefit from 
the reduction. As the bottom 
rate goes down, the top rate 
must go tip. 

The aim should be to take 
the lowest paid out of tax 
altogether. Then the bottom 
rate should be progressively 
reduced. Families living on 
near-subsistence wages fi- 
nance spending on services 
which most benefit the 
middle and higher income 
groups — a perverse form of 
reverse redistribution. Those 
low-wage fomilies might en- 
joy a greater Increase in their 
disposable income If the cost 
of the tax cut was used to 
improve social-security pay- 
ments. But that is no way to 
replace welfare dependency 
with work. “Rue cuts for the 
lower paid will improve the 
prospects of negotiating 
manageable minimum wage. 
And the impact on employ- 
ment will be immediate. Men 
jand women who would now 
be worse off in employment 
will discover that it pays to 
find a job. 

All that being said, cutting 
the basic rate to 10 per cent 
still costs a great deal of 
money. The foil reduction can 
only be an aspiration. But 
each gradual step wSl mean 
that some other desirable pro- 
ject has to be abandoned — 
unless the lost revenue is 
made up by compensating tax 
changes. Gordon Brown de- 
ludes himself If he thinks that 
economic growth will fill the 
gap. Hugh GaitskeU made a 
parallel mistake, back in 1959, 
when he claimed that in- 
creased GDP would finance 
additional public expenditure 
without changing tax rates. 
Galtskell's experience ought 
to teach New Labour that foe 
promise cf painless increases 
in government income, either 
to lower tax rates or to in- 
crease spending; is always in- 
credible. When the election 
comes. Brown will have to 
decide if he wants the rich to 
pay more, or whether to aban- 
don plans to reduce VAT on 
faeL improve public services 
— and reduce the lowest rate 
of income tax. 

The argument about tax 
rates is now political not eco- 
nomic. New Labour must not 
assume that lower taxes are 
the automatic path to power. 
Perhaps the party lost in 1992 
because of John Smith’s alter- 
native budget — though I 
doubt it. It will not win in 
1997 unless it is dearly identi- 
fied with foe better Britain 
which crucially depends on 
improved education, health 



onstrate that there was an 
optimum point somewhere 
between 100 per cent taxation 
and no tax at all at which 
revenue was maximised. The 
idea was seized upon, first by 
the Reagan administration in 
the United States, and then by 
Nigel Lawson in Britain. The 
Reaganites — undeterred by 
foe budgetary deficit that 
their tax cuts caused — per- 
sisted in the belief Nigel Law 
son — who, despite being con- 
sistently wr o n g, was very 
clever — subtly changed his 
position, hi his autobiogra- 
phy he wrote: “In any event, 
the case for lower taxation is 
first and foremost a moral 
one” — thus embracing 
Hayek’s bizarre view that tax- 
ation is no more than “agree- 
ment by the (poor) majority 
on sharing t he booty gained 
from overwhelming the mi- 
nority of (rich) fellow citi- 
zens”. Assuming that New 
Labour has not yet moved to 
the point at which it believes 
taxes to be morally wrong, 
there is no reason for it to 
accept the phoney arguments 
which Nigel Lawson eventu- 
ally rejected. 

Over foe past decade, tax 
revenue from high earners 
has certainly increased. But 
that is not because tax rates 
have gone down. It is because 
salaries have gone up. In foe 
last year before privatisation, 
tiie chairman of British Tele- 
com (now BT) was paid 
£93,000. This year he will 
receive £683,000. The head of 
British Gas earned £66,000 in 
1986. Now he is paid — perks 
aside — £475.000. 
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and infrastructure. Those Im- 
provements cost money. On 
the evidence of the British 
Social Attitudes Survey, foe 
British people are certainly 
willing (and possibly anxious) 
to pay the bill through their 
taxes. It would be strangely 
self-destructive for Labour to 
deprive them of that opportu- 
nity, The party leadership 
ought to faufld on the national 
inclination to finance Im- 
proved services by arguing 
the case for higher taxes on 
top incomes. 

lhe case far tax cuts, as 
advanced by the Tory news- 
papers. is no more than a 
doomed attempt to rescue the 
Government's fortunes. 
Labour must not be brain- 
washed into believing the pro 


pagan da about high taxes on 
foe rich holding back the 
enterprise economy. 

Income tax may reduce 
effort amongst hourly paid 
workers at the very bottom of 
foe wages league. But the pre- 
tence that it is a disincentive 
to higher earners is the Con- 
servatives' justification for 
buying votes — an idea in- 
vented, like the “trickle-down 
effect”, as a pretence that foe 
poor need foe rich. 

What does Kenneth Clarke 
think that the directors of the 
water companies would do if 
the top tax rate went up to 50 
per cent — allow their 
product to leak away? Labour 
ought neither to feed the 
national taxation psychosis 
by calling high rates of tax 


“penal” (whatever that may 
mean) or talking about “tax- 
ing for taxing’s sake". Tax- 
ation has a purpose. It in- 
cludes paying for the sort of 
society which Labour wants 
to create. That certainly al- 
lows no reduction in total tax 
income and may well require 
an increase. 

The economic case for in- 
come-tax cuts is based on bo- 
gus scholarship. Twenty 
years ago — working on one 
of those theoretical models 
which are so attra c tive to 
"practical men" who claim to 
despise theory — Professor 
Arthur Laffer announced that 
low taxes so encouraged 
enterprise that they increased 
government revenue. The 
Laffer Curve claimed to dem- 


HE top rate of tax has 
fallen by 50 per cent in 

10 years. Top salaries 
have Increased eight- 
or tenfold. That is an argu- 
ment for higher top tax rates 
— unless Sir Tain VaUance 
and Cedric Brown are pre- 
pared to testify that they are 
paying themselves more be- 
cause they are working 
harder and that they are only 
working harder hecaose mar- 
ginal tax rates have fallen. It 
seems unlikely that they will 
make that confession, ft is 
even more improbable that 
they will work less bard (and 
pay themselves less) if their, 
tax rates increase. 

The change ta Income pat- 
terns is an argument for In- 
creasing, not reducing, foe 
tax paid by the highest earn- 
ers. Indeed, if the very rich 
are not taxed more — and the 
revenue used either to reduce 
the bot t om rate or pay for 
public services — it is diffi- 
cult to understand what the 
Labour leadership means by 
“fair taxation”. As Gordon 
Brown said himself last week 
“The tax system has become 
substantially more regressive 
since 1979 . . . Tax cuts were 
focused an the most wealthy 
members of our society while 
tax rises have hit lowo*- and 
TntHfTlo - inrarp Q families.” 

A Labour government — 
with or without an enter- 
prise-boosting reduction cm 
the lower rate of tax — will 
need extra spending power. In 
foe end foe choice will he to 
reduce the marginal incomes 
of the very rich or invest in 
improved education, medical 
rare and pensions. It ought 
not to be a difficult decision 
for New Labour to take. 



the church 

raveyard 



Ros Coward 
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F BAD publicity is making 
ecstasy look like a dodgy 
way of getting high, why 


not go to church? If you go to 
one in the grip of evangelical 
fervour, a dose of euphoria 
will only cost what you put in 

the collection box. 

Chris Brain’s resignation 
makes it easier for the 
Church to disown the infa- 
mous Nine O'clock Service. 
But nowadays many churches 
offer to arouse powerful sen- 
sations. Evangelicalism is 
probably foe most vigorous, if 
not the dominant, force in foe 
Church of England. Many em- 
phasise the feel-good factors, 
orchestrating emotional 
highs with enthusiastic 
Derformances. 

Even at relatively tradi- 
tional evangelical churches 
such as All Souls, Langham 
Place, In London, there’s 
never a dull moment A foil 
orchestra leads the packed 
congregation singing middle- 
brow folk songs. Not a mo- 
ment goes by that is not 
staged. There are no moments 
for quiet contemplation. 

The "successes” of evan- 
gelicalism are usually attrib- 
uted to these new improved 
performances. They can draw 
in the more exacting, stimu- 
lus-hungry TV generations. 
Certainly, there was scope for 
improvement Traditionalists 
regularly throw away their 
advantages, with mumbled 
presentation spoiling wonder- 
fill settings, music and his- 
torical gravitas. But perfor- 
mance fervour goes beyond 
re-marketing an old product 
Powerful emotions whipped 
up by pe rform ances are now 
taken as evidence of the Holy 
Spirit’s presence, the basis of 
personal faith. Feeling some- 
thing guarantees its truth. 
This is a new, widespread, 
religious emotionalism. 

Tn traditi onal evangelical- 
ism, foe play is for emotions 
of congregation and fellow- 
ship — brotherhood. Services 
emphasise “the joy” of being 
with other believers; people 
shake ha«d« talk to neigh- 
bours, pray for and celebrate 
their shared cause. I’ve had 
warm feeli n gs like this before 
but usually at demonstra- 
tions. It must be foe same for 
man at football matches. 

In foe fashionable charis- 
matic evangelicalism, power- 
ful emotions are incited as 
evidence of the presence of 
the Spirit Congregations 
either feel the workings of the 
Spirit physically or witness it 
happening. Chris Brain 
tad charismatic beliefs on 
to new-age ideas about the 
divinity of all creation, in- 
cluding ourselves. Services 


based on foe Toronto Blessing 

— a fast-growing movement 
in England — encourage con- 
gregations to yield to foe 

workings of the Holy Spirit 
The result is laughing, sob- 
bing. speaking in voices. 

Ecstasy has always been 
part of religion but there is 
something chilling about the 
contemporary forms in which 
foe Holy Spirit is choosing to 
manifest Not only are emo- 
tions being used to justify 
indifference to this world be- 
cause of the certainties of the 
next; they are also being used 
to justify the “truth" of the 
Bible, re- invigorating the 
worst kind of cultural imperi- 
alism. This emotion-based 
faith Is anti-intellectual, anti- 
contemplative. and set 
against understanding the 
complexities of this world — 
the opposite of a religion like 
Judaism, which encompasses 
doubt and erudition. Any reli- 
gion which eschews uncer- 
tainties tends to go hand in 
hand with extreme moral 
conservatism. 

I suspect a Holy Spirit 
which chooses such obvious! y 
consumerist forms of self-reli- 
giosity. In our consumer cul- 
ture, we think we are entitled 
to a happiness quotient New 
evangelicalism offers religion 
as a product that will give you 
the happiness buzz. But is 
getting high a good enough 
reason to entrust ourselves 
and our moral decisions to 
those who orchestrate It? 

For the paradox with self- 
religiosity is that it generates 
leaders — unaccountable 
ones. If religiosity relies on 
strong personal emotions, 
those with strongest emotions 
will dominate. If religious ex- 
perience aims to release deep 
(sometimes wild and difficult) 
emotions, those who seem 
able to “hold” and interpret 
them will have power. And If 
the Holy Spirit speaks di- 
rectly to these leaders, why 
bother with accountability 
structures? This Is why cults 
flourish in ■ emotion-based 
religions. Chris Brain's ex- 
periment shows foe problems 
with this emotionalism. He 
encouraged his congregation 
to express sexual feelings — 
dangerous in the sexually 
confused culture cf the Angli- 
can Church. Then he “inter- 
preted” them, not so much in 
the service of God's needs as 
his own. Many victims felt so 
safe they didn’t know they 
had been abused. And be- 
cause there was a direct Una 
to foe Divine, there was no 
need for accountability to foe 
Church's wider morality. 

The Church might like us 
to think this was a freak oc- 
curence. But faced with de- 
clining congregations, and 


dominated by evangelists, it 
has been approving virile en- 
trepreneur ialism. Unease 
about these developments is 
surfacing, even at this week's 
General Synod. About time 
too. If the Church hosts move- 
ments where anything can be 
justified by emotion, parents 
may be relieved if teenagers 
go to a rave rather than a 
service. 



LEPROSY 
CAN BE 

CURED... 

...and the sooner 

we start, the sooner it can be stopped. 

in 1995, we don't think if s right that 
people still suffer from a disease which 
is completely curable When the 
treatment, which costs as tittle as 
£20, can not only transform disfigured 
faces, but restore lives aswell. 
Countdown to Cure is our new five 
year programme aimed at controlling 
leprosy as a world disease by the 
year 2000. 

But we can on|y do It with your help. 
Please help us fay sending a 
donation to The Leprosy Mission, 
Box No. 72, FREEPOST, Gotdhay 
Way, Peterborough PE2 SGZ. 
Thank You. 
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10 OB ITUARIES 

Stuart Henry 


The pirate who came 
home to Auntie 


T HE disc jockey Stu- 
art Henry has died 
aged 58, after a 20- 
year battle against 
multiple sclerosis. 
He was bora in Edinburgh, 
and after training at the Glas- 
gow College of Dramatic Art, 
be spent six years as an actor 
with fill-in jobs which In- 
cluded selling ice-cream a nd 
giving poetry readings. 

The emergence erf pirate 
radio in the 1960s gave Stuart 
the opportunity to combine 
his love of music with hia zest 
for life, with the success of 
the southern-based pirates 
such as Radio Caroline anfl 
Radio London, other stations 
took to the hi gh seas, and in 
1966 Stuart joined Radio Scot- 
land on beard the MV The 
Comet His most important 
piece of studio equipment was 
a bucket as his body stub- 
bornly refused to come to 
terms with the violent motion 
of the ship. However, Radio 
Scotland was determined not 
to lose his talent and Stuart 
became one of those rare DJs 
who were allowed to pre-re- 
cord their programmes on 
land. 

It was a privilege that 
caused much resentment 
from those who endured 
Force 9 gales at sea while 
Stuart enjoyed the warmth 
and comfort of Radio Scot- 
land’s Cranworth Street of- 
fices in Glasgow. He was, no 
doubt, labelled a sissy for 
being unable to deal with the 
rough life on ship but it was 
perhaps the first sign of the 
illness which wasn’t to be 
diagnosed until many years 
later. 

When file Marine Offences 
Act closed down all pirate 
radio (with the exception of 
Caroline) in August 1967, Stu- 
art helped launch the BBCs 
replacement pop service, 
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Radio 1, presenting the Fri- 
day edition of Midday Spin. 
He spent most of his audition 
hiding in atm after felling to 
carry out his agent’s advice to 
“do something about your 
shoulder-length locks and get 
a proper haircut”. When the 
coast was clear and the suits 
had gone, Stuart dashed in to 
record his audition tape. 

It was after I joined Radio 1 
in 1969 that we got to know 
each other well and became 
friends. Neither of us had lost 
our pirate rebelliousness and, 
sharing many a large spliff in 
his Hampstead flat, we alter- 
nated between laughter and 
despair as we swapped tales 
of working at a radio station 
run by suburban “straights” 
who couldn't begin to under- 
stand the enormous shift in 
conscio usness that had taken 
place during the sixties. 

That Broadcasting House 
opened at all for a weird, 
kaftan-clad hippy was per- 
haps due more to his power of 
c ommunicating energy and 
warmth than to some far- 
sighted understanding by his 
bosses. Stuart’s broad Scots 
accent was a rare sound hi a 
BBC dominated by the stan- 
dard Hone Counties tone. 

By June 1968, he landed the 
plum Sunday morning show 
on Radio 1 and it was there he 
really came into his own. 
With the theme tune "Soul 
Finger” by the Bar-Kays 
blasting over the air, he pre- 
sented a programme to 11 mil- 
lion listeners that was burst- 
ing with excitement and 
power. It also contained a sen- 
sitive side. Stuart Henry was 
probably the first ever broad- 
caster on radio to voice con- 
cerns for the environment 
With the Beatles “She's Leav- 
ing Home" from Sergeant 
Pepper as a background, Stu- 
art also appealed for runaway 


sons and daughters to contact 
their families to at least let 
them know they were safe. 
His genuine concern was typi- 
cal of a . man who could under- 
stand both, sides of the genera- 
tion gap. 

On the- radio Stuart would 
sometimes slur his words, 
and off mike be clumsy in his 
movements. Neither be, nor 
the Radio 1 m ana g eme n t , sus- 
pected that this' Indicated 
something seriously wrong. It 
was put down to a drink and 
drug problem and Stuart was 
fired in 1974. He found a job 
and a home in. Luxembourg 
and, in 1976, married Ollie. 
Eventually Stuart was diag- 
nosed as having multiple scle- 
rosis. He continued his daily 
radio -shows, hiding his prob- 
lems from his audience: “I 
like to pretend I'm normal 
and 1 didn’t want to talk about 
it all flu* time.” He finally 
owned up to hia listeners in 
1982 and, with Ollie’s help, 
remained cm the air until 
1987. Phil Ward Large, his 
programme director at the 
time, said yesterday: “Stuart 
was betrayed by his body and 
yet I have never met such a 
cheerful and happy person. 
His wife OHle Is a saint and 
their marriage was a wonder- 
ful example of real love.” 

He was a wonderful guy. I 
treasure all the good times we 
shared. 

JohmlaWaftor 

Jolmy Bearing, cot rtr oB or 
of ftmflo 1 from 1986-93, 

kMk Stuart was a gentle 
man and a gentleman. He 
embraced the culture of the 
1960s with wholehearted 
enthusiasm, which caused 
many raised eyebrows when 
the BBC unveiled Its team of 
DJs who were to be the 
backbone of the all new pop 
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station. Viewed alongside the 
conventional suits of Pete 
Murray, Brian Matthew. 

Jimmy Young and -Terry 

Wogan, the bells, beads and --i 

multi-coloured kaftan of 
Stuart Henry with bis long 
hair and droopy moustache gaapv 
made a very visual impact EfaP 

Orally, he was equally 
impressive. Perhaps his 
microphone technique owed ggffifi; 
much to bis original training B g jgi. 
as an actor, but he always 1 |||- | 
addressed his audience as 
“my friends”. He was a disc 
jockey who really cared 
about all aspects of speech, 
and could be intolerant of A : 
those who did not share his 
views of the Radio 1 listener, hi 
. I remember one post- 
mortem dinner in Scotland kli 
after a very bland Radio 1 
Roadshow during which the 
producer had lined up 
several boring local 
dignitaries. Stuart turned to 
the producer wagged his H 

index finger foroeftilly and 
said: ^Listen. my friend, if 

we’re going to work together Kfmilff 

you’d better forget your 
precious town worthies, in 
future I want to talk to 
people my audience can 
relate to.” 

He cared equally about the 
music he played, 
championing the causes of 
soul music, folk rock and the 
singer-songwriter. It was 
Stuart who featured the 
music of Dory Previn and 
Cat Stevens. 

Stuart was a genuine 
original who cared as much 
for the music as he did for 
the cult of the personality 
presenter. Indeed, with 
Stuart the latter was almost 
an incidental. 

Stuart Henry, disc jockey, bom 
February 24, 1942; died 

November 24, 1995 Crusader . . . Stuart Henry stood out among the suits of broadcasting 
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Elizabeth Bewick writes: 
Radwl Ptawy was my GP for 
a number of years when 1 lived 
in Kensington in the . 1950 b 
(obituary, Nctomber 8. Her pa- 
tients -had good reason, to be 
grateful for foe warmth -and 
eccentricity which made her * 
fcmh a wonderful person. The 
frustration flf a Wednesday 
surgery.when die advice had 
to be conmnmicated in writing . 
instead of speech — as an anti- 
nudes protest — was largely 
offeet by her capacity for. lis- 
tening. She. was generous with 
her time and her surgery was 
frequently open until 

J i i ** 

„ I met her only once after I 
left Icndan, in the queue of the 
public lavatory. She .recog- 
nised me instantly, as I did 
her, and asked after the friend 
I lived with, who had also been 
her patient On hearing that 
she .was now suffixing from 
senile dementia, she offered 
wise and sympathetic advice 
with genuine concern, con- 
ducting an Impromptu surgery 
in rather incongruous sur- 
roundings. I remember her 
with warmth and affection, 
and always shalL 


Harold Jackson writes: I was 
the Manchester Guardian's 
most junior sub-editor when I 
first crossed swords with John 
Putz (obituary, November 23). It 
was at the time of the 1952 
American elections, notable 
for the emergence of “I like 
Ike” buttons (modi more of a 
novelty to the English than 
they would be now). 

I turned up one afternoon for 
my stmt among the rolltop 
desks sporting a button pro- . 
claiming *Tm Nuts About 
Putz”. Though the half-moon 
glasses glinted, nothing was 
said. Bid every headline I 
wrote that evening came back. 
Each quibble, .was perfectly 
valid and the unspoken mes- 
sage was about the standards 
foe paper expected. 

John’s concern for order and 
cl arify coold get a tittle arbi- 
trary at times. When he discov- 
ered that a newly-recruited 
subeditor was also called John 
he simply muttered “We’ve got 
too many already. You're Den- 
nis." Only after Ruiz’s retire- 
ment could foe man revert to 
rex | his own name. 
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John Collier 


Boty Goodwin 


Birthdays 


Engineer of a 
nuclear age 


J OHN COLLIER, the 
chairman of Nuclear 
Electric who has died of 
pancreatic cancer aged 
60, was one of the most out- 
standing engineers of his gen- 
eration. He was a big man in 
every respect — physically 
imposing, intellectually pow- 
erful. kindly, humorous, a 
man of great humanity, al- 
ways a pleasure to be with. 

He took a first-class hon- 
ours degree In chemical engi- 
neering at University College 
London in 1956 having ar- 
rived there via the unusual 
route of a Harwell apprentice- 
ship. After college he 
returned to the chemical engi- 
neering division of Harwell 
where he worked on heat 
transfer and two-phase flow, 
key subjects in nuclear safety 
that became his lifelong con- 
cern. His book Convective 
Bolling And Condensation is 
a classic test 

Work on the International 
Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evalua- 
tion and on the safety of light 
water reactor pressure ves- 
sels led to his becoming direc- 
tor of the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority’s 
(UKAEA) safety and reliabil- 
ity group, earning interna- 
tional recognition of his 
specialism. In 1983 he moved 
to be director general of the 
Central Electricity Generat- 
ing Board's division dealing 
with the construction of 
power stations. It was an out- 
standing feat to bring In the 
UK's first pressurised water 
reactor nuclear power 
station; Size well B. on time 
and budget — a station which 
is now the worldwide bench- 
mark for reliability and 
safety. In 1987 he returned as 


chairman and chief executive 
of UKAEA and transformed 
the company culture, propel- 
ling it into a business orien- 
tated structure. 

Collier took a leading role 
in explaining the benefits and 
risks of nuclear power to the 
public at large. He sought to 
set up a dialogue with oppo- 
nents of nuclear power, enter 
taining t hem at dinner discus- 
sions and always behaving 
with great courtesy and integ- 
rity despite occasional severe 
provocation. His appearances 
on television and at Select 
Committees were always mas- 
terly, even magisterial, per- 
formances. He believed 
strongly in “openness" and 
he played the central role in 
persuading the nuclear indus- 
try to abandon its former se- 
cretive attitude. 

John and his wife Ellen be- 
lieved that educating children 
to think objectively about en- 
ergy was essential for their 
future. Their appearance 
together talking to children at 
the Energy Exhibition at foe 
Gateshead Garden Festival 
was a delight — with John 
operating an interactive TV 
energy questionnaire (and 
not always' 1 getting the 
answers right, to Ellen's 
amusement). He also believed 
that foe fast breeder reactor 
would be essential for the se- 
curity of the UK's long term 
energy supply and viewed foe 
closure of the prototype fast 
reactor at Dounreay as short- 
term ism of the worst kind. 

John was a renaissance 
man in attitude, a keen and 
knowledgeable musician and 
a great lover of painting with 
a passion for Turner. He 
looked forward to the trans- 


formation by the Tate Gallery 
of Banks ide Power Station, 
owned by Nuclear Electric, 
into an exhibition of modern 
art. He was also a sportsman 
always keen to win. At 
cricket he was a fearsome fast 
bowler. He also, latterly, 
raced one erf the sponsored 
Great Britain Round The 
World yachts In the Solent 
He was elected a Fellow of 
both the Royal Academy of 
Engineering and the Royal 
Society of London for his sci- 
entific work on nuclear 
safety, and also far his genius 
in engineering management 
This latter skill is heat illus- 
trated by the transformation 
he achieved in the perfor- 
mance of Nuclear Electric, 
the nuclear company retained 
in the public sector along 
with Scottish Nuclear after 
John Wakeham, foe Secretary 
of State for Energy, withdrew 
the nuclear power Industry 
from the electricity privatisa- 
tion process in 1989. 

As chairman. Collier de- 
ployed extraordinary strate- 
gic flaw to transforming the 
company in five short years, 
making it lean fit rather 
than a business with high 
generating costs as well as 
unknown decommissioning 
costs. Productivity was 
doubled and safety standards 
unproved- He was convinced 
that good performance at 
business and safety go hand 
in hand. This remarkable 
revival of the nuclear indus- 
try has made It now possible 
to privatise the two public 
sector companies under the 
banner of British Energy, 
which should take place next 
year. 

Tragically Collier, like Mo- 
ses, led his people to the 
Promised Land, but will not 
be able to enjoy the fruits Of 
his vision and labour. 

ten Foll» 

John Gordon Cotiler, engineer 
and administrator, bom January 
22, 1935; died November 18, 
1995 


An extra daughter’s dazzle 

T HE LAST time we saw | died of an accidental overdose I form of leukaemia. She gave | appearing in a sketch of h 
Boty Goodwin, our I of heroin. birth to a daughter and died own devising. Everyone kne 

extra daughter, she was Boty wasn't a junkie or a I soon afterwards. Clive decided right away, foot Boty, soar 
happv. blonde, options- suicide. Nor was she a martyr that the baby should be named Iww^ would survive. - 



McSerious 

ANOTHER intellectual game 
Iplayed with myself... was 
for me to pretend 1 was a citi- 
zen of the year 1975 who ap- 
peared on a game show and 
won a trip into the year 1995 
. . , and whnt? What dol see? 
Am I shocked? Am I as- 
tounded? Probably not 
Probably I notice that food 
is better and the air Is cleaner 
thanks to catalytic convert- 
ers. I notice more homeless _ 

people of a more extreme vari- 
ety of eccentricity. There are a 

good deal more electronic gad- 
gets around, that's for sure. 
But the majority of people — 
still going about dally life as 
ever — are less fat and haw 


better bodies and dress better 
and . . . And then what? 

I realise that the “texture” 
of life is different to what it 
was in 1975. . . Nobody has 
hobbles any longer. People use 
their phones and phone- 
related devices like faxes and 
“e-mail” almost all the time 
and nobody seems to “have 
time” any more. People seem 
suspicious of everything new, 
yet seem to crave new things 
and ideas, but then destroy 
new things and ideas the mo- 
ment they emerge. People are “ 
exhausted by pop culture and 
only have work to fill the void 
. . . People speak endlessly of 
diversity, and I must say, Grom 
a 1975 standpoint, the world of 
1995 is, on the surface at least, 
a much better racially inte- 
grated place — to the work- 
place and in tire dream world 
of TV and film. . .llook at. . . 
two people the citizens of 1995 
are obsessed with: Bill Gates 
and the Unabomber . . ■ The 
Una bomber does not believe 
in progress. He wants to de- 
invent all machines: an impas- 
sible, sophomoric task based 
on personal whim. Bill Gates 
believes to progress and 
wants a Windows-based PC to 


T HE LAST time we saw 
Boty Goodwin, our 
extra daughter, she was 
happy, blonde, optimis- 
tic and planning ha- 30th 
birthday party. Tbit was about 
four weeks ago, in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Boty had flown 
in from Log Angeles to see 
Adrian’s new show Tyger Two 
and to spend a little time with 
us, the parents she'd adopted. 
Then she flew bads to the 
California Institute erf the Arts 
to give her final show before a 
board of examiners. 

At 29, she was already a 
brilliant artist/write r/per- 
former and ber show delighted 
her examiners, who congrato- 
lated hear, offered ber a scholar- 
ship and encouraged her to 
take her Master's Degree in 
both writing and fine art 
On November 9 she repeated 
the show for her fellow-stu- 
dents, who were dazzled and 
exhilarated. AH ber life Boty 
celebrated whatever was 
worth celebrating. That night 
she partied with her friends. 
At some point she was given a 
drug which killed bra - . -She 


died of an accidental overdose 
c£ heroin. 

Boty wasn't a junkie or a 
suicide. Nor was she a martyr 
or a role model. She was a 
lovely, ftmrxy, very talented 
young woman who made one 
stupid, fatal mistake. 

Boty Goodwin was an 
orphan. Her mother was Pau- 
line Boty — one of England's 
finest pqp painters, an actress 
whose beauty was admired by 
everyone and whose shining 
toteDlgence enlightened her : 
friends. Pauline was the | 
painter of The Only Blonde hr 
The World — perhaps the 
greatest and most lively paint- 
ing cf Marilyn Monroe. 

Pauline met and fell in love 
with Clive Goodwin. He was a 
working-class actor, hand- 
some, witty and hip. who be- 
came editor of foe influential 
magazine Encore and later ; 
worked on the TV arts pro- ! 
gramme Tempo as right-hand 
man to Kenneth Tynan. j 

Pauline and Clive married. | 
But shortly after she became ; 
pregnant, Pauline was diag- 
nosed as suffering from a rare 




Child of art ... Boty Goodwin in 1993, in front of her 
mother's painting of Marilyn Monroe rooer vayne. 


every home on earth: an im- 
possible, sophomoric task 
based on personal whim. Yet 
these polarities have become 
the new spectrum. 

■Chic youth author Douglas 
Coupland, the man who 
brought the planet Mcjobs. 
comes ooer all philosophical in 
the Face. 

Oral problems 

DearMandy, 

I know this sounds really 
stupid but what Is oral sex? 
My boyfriend really wants ns 
to do it. Apparently he did it 
with his ex, and really likes 
H. I’ve pretended I'm Into It 
too, but have so far managed 
to make excuses not to. We're 
both 16 and have been having 
sex, although not very regu- 
larly for about six months. 
The letter that caused the fuss, 

written by ‘Hobble fan. Essex " 
to TV Bits. Themagazlneat ■ 
traded rriticism yesterday for 
the frank nature of its reply. 

Big world 

PAVAROTTI'S My World, a 
follow-up to h is compara- 
tively modest My Life, is co- 


written in transatlantic gush 
with an American fan, Wil- 
liam Wright, who generously 
makes his' presence felt every 
few pages. We get Bill a fa- 
vola, Bill at work, Billon the 
weather prospects, an invalu- 
able way of keeping Luciano 
himself in check Otherwise 
if s me. myself and I, except 
that Is, when if s Bill. 

Yet what self-revelatory 
stuff this is. Early on, we learn 
that Pavarotti, despite the 
public's blind misconception, 
sings not to make money but 
"to make people happy”. So 

the Insights pour out, thick 
andfast fast and thick, on 
horses, handkerchief, stom- 
ach, shopping. Opera "has the 
power to move emotions' 
Princess Diana is “so lovely, 
so kind”; China is "quite ex- 
traordinary” and if s "nice" 
when a president or a king 
invites you to lunch. As in life, 
all is lovely, crazy, very. You 
leave these pages sated with 
the wisdom of alovely, crazy, 
very man. His world Is as large 
as his girth —large in deed, 
but scarcely enough to justify' 
this long book, with barely a 
word on singing. This may 
come as a relief to his fans, but 


form of leukaemia. She gave 
birth to a daughter and died 
soon afterwards. Clive decided 
that the baby should be named 
Boty . Boty spent her first years 
living with her laving grand- 
parents in Surrey. Ghve was 
nervous about loaking after a 
little girl by himself, but we 
encouraged him to taring Boty 
to live with him in his large 
South Kensington flat 

The first time he looked after 
her on his own, dive was 
terrified, so they both came to 
stay with us to tire beautiful 
Yorkshire farmhouse where 
we lived at the time. Boty and 
our two daughters, Sasha and 
Beattie, who were around her 
age, became very attached to 
each other. It was dining one 
of these visits that Clive told 
usr-TF anything should ever 
happen to me, you will have 
Boty to live with you, wont 
you?” We laughed; our friends, 
didn't die in those days. We 
laughed, hut we agreed. 

In 1968 Clive founded the 
Black Dwarf that fine raging 
left wing magazine; he was also 
literary agent for most of the 
best leftwing playwrights In 
Britain. One day, when Boty 
was nearly 12, dive Qew to LA 
to negotiate with Warren 
Beatty and Trevor Griffiths 
about the movie Reds. They 
met in the Beverly Wllshire 
Hotel. During the meeting 
Otoe drank one glass of wine. 
But he was suddenly attacked 
by a headache and had to 
leave. In the lobby cf the hotel 
he staggered and vomited. 

The hotel staff, thinking he 
was drunk, called the Los An- 
geles police. Clive was hand- 
cuffed and thrown into a police 
cell, where be died, alcaie, cf a 

cerebral haemorrhage. 

There was a big memorial 
meeting fa a London theatre — 
with songs and speeches and 
poems. Boty not only came to 
the meeting, but insisted on 


would have been useful for the 
less committed reader. 

Fiona Maddocks reviewing Afy 
World by Luciano Pavarotti 
and William Wright, in the 
Spectator. 

Prozac praise 

BEFORE I started taking 20- 
loft I obsessed about being 
perfect Whenever I sinned, I 
couldn't shake my obsession 

with how bad I was and how 

it was up to me to forgive 
myself. Of course, Icouldn’t 
forgive myself; and I always 
ended up trapped fa feelings 
of guilt and anger. Once I 
started taking Zoloft 1 found 
that I rould simply accept 
that I was not perfect I was at 
peace with my sinfulness and 
accepted the fact that only 
God could save me. 

On the other hand, living 
without obsessive-compul- 
sive disorder has lowered my 
chive to deal with my sins. 
I’ve become almost too com- 
fortable with my sinfulness. I 
now realise that before Zo- 
loft, much of my motivation 
to follow Christ came from a 
desperation to feel good about 
myself. I've had to ask myself 



appearing in a sketch of her 
own devising. Everyone knew, 
right away, that Boty, some- 
how^ would survive. 

Un til she was 16, Boty lived 
with her grandparents an d 
came to us to London for week- 
ends and holidays. When she 
was 16 ste chose to live with 
us and go to the local compre- 
hensive. By now she was one 
of foe family, a maker of laugh- 
ter, a setter cf style and a 
wonderful peacemaker to a 
sometimes stormy family. Our 
proudest moment came when 
Boty signed a card to us — lots 
of love from your extra 
daughter. 

Four years after her father's 
death foe Los Angeles police 
and the Beverly Wilshire 
finally settled out of court and 
Boty had financial indepen- 
dence. Her beauty and intelli- 
gence and wit attracted hun- 
dreds of friends and admirers. 
But she worried' that some 
peopte were after her money— 
and a few of them were. 

Boty believed fiercely to edu- 
cation. She knew that educa- 
tion for women is the only real 
way to freedom, but she also 
knew and understood politi- 
cally the huge advantage die 
had over most other women 
because of ber money. But 
money didn't corrupt bar. She 
remained true to Clive and 
Pauline’s principles , while de- 
veloping her own' political 
philosophy. 

Her family and friends and 
teachers and fellow-students 
are devastated. We feel both 
empty and angry about Boty’s 
death. But we and ber extra 
sisters who loved her so ut- : 
tarty are immensely proud of j 
her talented, shining life. 

Adrian and C«Ba Mich— 

Boty Goodwin, artist, bom Febru- 
ary 12, 1966; died November 10, 
1905 


why am I a Christian? If I can 
fed good without God, why 
follow him?. 

I’ve concluded that I want 
to follow him because I love 
him, notbecause of what he 
can do for me. In that way, 
Zoloft has helped me achieve 
a more mature view of my 
Christian walk. 

From The Gospel According 
To Prozac, a series of inter- 
views with Christians who 
take Prozac and other anti-de- 
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Kriss Akahusi, athlete, 37: 
Prof Giovanni AquileccMa, 
Italian scholar and linguist, 
72; Gato Barbie ri, saxophon- 
ist 62; Dr Gordon Bever- 
idge, vice-chancellor. 
Queen's University, Belfast 
62; Rita Mae Brown, novel- 
ist 51; Geoffrey Clarke, art- 
ist and sculptor, 71; Ell&m Ni 
ChufQean&m, Irish poet and 
lecturer, 53; Cecilia Col- 
ledge, former ice skater. 75; 
Terence Frisby, actor and 
playwright 68: Lucy Gutter- 
idge, actress, 39; The Rt Rev 
Michael Hare Duke, chair- 
man, Age Concern, Scotland, 
70; Gary Hart, former US 
presidential candidate,. 59; 
Bernard Kops, poet and 
playwright 68; Hope Lange, 
actress, 64; Prof Claude Levi- 
Strauss, social anthropolo- 
gist 87; Lord Macdonald, 
Chief of the Name and Anns 
of Macdonald, 48; Keith 
Miller, cricketer, 76; Dervla 
Murphy, novelist and travel 
writer, 64; Randy Newman, 
singer.- songwriter, 52; 
Stephen Roche, former cy- 
cling champion, 36; Gen Sir 
Robert Ross, Commandant 
General. Royal Marines, 56; 
Mike Walker, former foot- 
ball manager, 50. 


Death Notices 

ORTOH. MME AH, pueelully Pit 2401 
November at WTrWovw Banaor ogad 92- 
Family flown plane or Oonriom to Ota 
ctarity m yow choice. Creraauon on Thin- 
dor a Moo noon. 
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Past future , . . the Face 


pressants, including Zolsyfi, 
first published in Christianity 
Today and reprinted in the 
American magazineHarper ’s. 

Octoberfest 

PUBLISHED four times a 
year on slick paper, October 
subtitles itself a journal of 
“Art/Theory/Criticlsto/PoU- 
tics” . . . Usually unintention- 
ally. October Is funny, a genu- 1 
toe comedy of the maimers of 
a (mostly tenured) leisure 
elites. Like the minor clergy 
ofVlctorian England, the pro- 
fessors of the postmodern ■ 
are removed from almost 
every professional necessity 
to look, to reason or to clarity, 
and. so liberated, again like 
the deans and rectors Trol- 
lope skewered, they devote 
their energies to small points 
of doctrine and internal poli- 
tics, Insulated from the com- 
plex reality of a work <rfart, of 
a scientific result, of a policy 
reform, they are left witha 
keen sense of pecking order 
and endless rearrangements 
ofa language bled dry of ' 
reference. 

Each comedy of manners 
bas a quality of humour pecu- 


liar to it, and so does October. 
There is the deliberately Billy 
prose (“Wen, let’s start to 
probiematlze feminist art", 
begins one symposiast); the 
glorification of muddle, 
bravely ."refusing to submit 
to an oppressive logic and lu- 
cidity”, as one amtributor 
says with Chaplin esque defi- 
ance. There is the mitty jux- 
taposition of the academic 
and the politically banal, for 
example, “the rise of pheno- 
menology in academia (also 
reflected in attitudes to immi- 
gration)”. as though Ameri- 
can legislators have recently 
been reading too much Mer- 
lean-Ponty. And most of all 
there is the po-faced serious- 
ness of it afi. 

Clark Glymour and Alison 
GopnUt appreciate the aca- 
demic journal October for the 

Times Literary Supplement. 

Jackdaw wantsyour jewels. E- 
matljackdaio^guardian- 
.co.uk.Jax 0171-713 4366: Jack- 
daw. Hut Guardian, lid 
Farringdon Road, London 
EC1RSER. 

Dan Glalster 
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Second 
attempt 
to clear 
names 
fails 


Anthony Fames (centre) 
leaving court yesterday 
after losing his appeal 


PHOTOGRAPH: SEAN SMITH 



Guinness Four look to House of Lords 


D« Atkinson 


E RNEST Saunders will 
today ask permission 
to take the nine-year 
Guinness saga to the 
House of Lords. This move by 
the former head of the drinks 
group follows the failure yes- 
terday of his. second attempt 
to clear his name in the Court 
of Appeal. 

Already Mr Saunders has a 
separate case in front of the 
European Court of Human 
Rights, whose judgment is ex- 
pected in February. His law- 
yers woe working yesterday 
afternoon .identifying points 
of law upon which an appeal 
to the Laris could be based. 

Lord Taylor. Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and two 
other appeal-court judges 
reused yesterday to quash 
Mr Saunders's 1990 fraud con- 
victions. He has been ordered 
to pay £50,000 towards Crown 
costs totalling £378292, al- 
though bis Legal Aid status 
may spare him this expense. 

Mow Guinness convicts 
Gerald Ronson. the property 
tycoon, -and former stock- 
broker Antbony Fames also 
bad their appeals rejected. 
One conspiracy conviction 


against financier Jack Lyons 
was quashed. Messrs Ronson 
and Paraes face £50,000 costs 
apiece, and Mr Lyons has 
been ordered to pay five- 
sixths of this figure, £41,500. 
All three funded their appeals 
privately. 

The decision was welcome 
news for the Serious Fraud 
Office, which has always in- 
sisted that it acted properly in 
its handlin g of the case and 
has denied suggestions of a 
politically motivated “con- 
spiracy to convict". It is 
thought the agency is deter- 



mined to defend the convic- 
tions in the House of Lords, 
believing there are important 
issues at stake. 

Home Secretary Michael 
Howard referred the case, in 
which the four men were con- 
victed of organising an illegal 
scheme to support Guinness’s 
shares during its 1986 bid for 
drinks group Distillers, back 
to the Court of Appeal a year 
ago after it emerged the 
Crown had foiled to disclose 
all possible relevant evidence. 

Yesterday, Mr Justice Mac- 
pherson, speaking on behalf 
of the court, said the issues in 
the 1990 trial had been “stark 
mid simple" and -had related 
to the jury’s view of the defen- 
dants’ dishonesty. 

There had, he said, been 
“ample evidence" of a dishon- 
est scheme: “in our view the 
jury were well justified in 
finding them all to have acted 
dishonestly". 

But the court found also 
that material relating to a 
series of questionable share 
transactions In the mid-1980s 
— in particular, the clearing 
by a private City cour t in 1988 
of share dealer TWH for in- 
volvement in a share-support 
scheme similar to that in the 
Guinness affair — should 


have been made available to 
the defence. This is toe mate- 
rial that triggered Mr How- 
ard’s reference back to the ap- 
peal court 

That the documents had not 
been disclosed was a “proce- 
dural irregularity", said the 


court but not a material ir- 
regularity. in that it had not 
prejudiced the defence. 

This key point may be 
taken to the House of Lords; 
there is a suggestion legal ad- 
visers to the Guinness Four 
will claim the appeal court 


The course of justice 


• January 1986: Guinness 
bids for Distillers; 

• April 18 1986: Guinness 
bid successful at £2.7 billion: 

• December 1 1986: DTI in- 
spectors arrive at Guinness 
HQ; 

• Janua ry 9 1987: Ernest 
Saunders stands down as ex- 
ecutive chairman; 

• May 7 1987: Mr Saunders 
charged; 

• October 8 1987: Sir Jack 
Lyons charged; 

• October 13 1987: Gerald 
Ronson charged; 

• March 25 1988: Antbony 
Paraes returns to Britain and 
charged; 

• August 27 1990: All four 
convicted after 112-day trial of 
participation in illegal share- 
support operation; 

• May 1991: Court of Appeal 
rejects bulk of appeals against 


conviction by Saunders, Ron- 
son and Paraes; 

• February 7 1992: Guin- 
ness HI case against financier 
Roger Seelig and stockbroker 
David Mayhew abandoned by 
Serious Fraud Office after 
new evidence emerged; 

• February ll 1992: Hear- 
ing of Guinness H case 
against financiers Lord Pat- 
rick Spens and Roger Seelig 
collapses after the latter’s 
health fails under strain of 
defending himself: 

• November 1992: Lord Spens 
granted not-guiky verdict; 

• February 15 1993: Guin- 
ness IV trial aids with not- 
guilty verdict against US law- 
yer Thomas Ward; 

• May 1994: Saunders case 
referred to European Court of 
Human Rights, verdict ex- 
pected February 1995. 


has wrongly put itself in toe 
place of toe jury in deciding 
what material would or 
would not have influenced toe 
verdict 

The second main plank of 
toe appeal concerned the al- 
leged abuse of toe “talk or 
else” powers granted to in- 
spectors of the Department of 
Trade and Industry. The in- 
spectors, who have the right 
to demand answers, contin- 
ued to interrogate the appel- 
lants well beyond toe point 
when it had become obvious 
that criminal offences may 
have been committed. The ap- 
pellants claim they were thus 
denied toe protection of the 
right to silence. 

The court ruled that 'Tar- 
liament has made its inten- 
tions quite clear” in over-rid- 
ing the right to silence in 
cases such as Guinness. It 
said there had not been an 
“improper plot" to use the in 
spectors as evidence-gath- 
erers for the prosecution. 

Of the four, only Mr Paraes 
was in court to hear the judg- 
ment. Afterwards he ex- 
pressed disappointment Mr 
Saunders, in a statement, de- 
scribed the finding as “a dis- 
turbing but no doubt a politi- 
cally convenient judgment”. 


Troubled Railtrack sale ‘may only raise £1 .5bn’ 


IWlh Harper and 
Sfanon Bents 


T HE Government’s hur- 
ried sale of Railtrack, 

the waHfinal rail in fr a - 

stractare group, could raise 
as little as £2.5 billion for the 
Exchequer, according to pes- 
simistic reports circulating 
last night in the rail industry. 

Hews of the estimates — by 
fer the lowest to emerge in 
the run up to next year’s sale 
— came as senior managers 
indicated that the Govern- 
ment's pledge to sell off 51 per 
amt of passenger services by 
next April had been hit by 


serious delays and may not be 
achieved until a year later. 

The forecast of Railtrack ’s 
potential selling price repre- 
sents less than a third of the 
company's asset value and is 
£500 million less than its 
annual turnover, half of 
which is guaranteed by 
government. 

Sources believe that toe 
Government’s haste will 
mean that the company has 
inadequate time to build a 
true record of financial charg- 
ing and performance. Instead, 
ministers will be depending 
on a synthetic track record 
and will be forced to sell at a 
rock bottom price. 


Senior managers are con- 
vinced that the Government 
is determined to complete the 
safe even if proceeds are this 
low, but they say ministers 
will have a difficult political 
problem to confront if the 
price drops to around £1 
billion. If this happens, then 
the sale may collapse. Sir 
George Young, transport sec- 
retary, intends to float the op- 
eration next spring but there 
may be delays. 

But the disclosure that toe 
Government will be unable to 
sell off the first big eight pas- 
senger operating companies 
until April 1997 is even more 
of an embarrassment 


Only recently. Sir George 
was forced to admit that there 
could be some slippage in the 
timetable but insisted that it 
would be minimal. It means 
that be will be hard pressed to 
achieve his goal in time for 
toe election. The first three. 
South West Trains. Great 
Western, and London. Til- 
bury and Southend, are al- 
ready threatened with further 
delay by last Friday's deci- 
sion to allow objectors to seek 
a judicial review of the fran- 
chising process. 


Insider dealing crackdown 


Authorities act 
after power sale 
fiasco, reports 
Patrick Donovan 


P LANS to crack down 
on the way utility reg- 
ulators handle “price- 
sensitive” announcements 
are abont to be unveiled by 
toe Stock Exchange, as part 
of a package of measures 
aimed at stamping out op- 
portunities for insider 
dealing. 

Personally championed 
by sto&Exitoange chief ex- 
ecutive Michael Lawrence, 

the proposal is aimed at 

restr icting the ability of 
regulators to divulge any 
significant information 
without releasing it to the 
rest of the market 
The move, which is ex- 
pected to be made public 
next week, was triggered 
by the disclosure that the 
electricity regulator, Offer, 
had provided confidential 
information to the power 
industry immediately be- 
fore the £4 billion float of 
the Government’s remain- 


ing shares in National 
Power and PowerGen ear- 
lier this year. 

Although ministers had 
also been made aware by 
the electricity watchdog, 
Professor Stephen Little- 
child, that a price review 
was pending, no mention of 
this was made public. 

Jnst a day after the 
launch of the flotation the 
review was announced 
resulting in a sharp fall in 
the share price and Labour 
allegations of "insider deal- 
ing”. There were strong in- 
dications that sig n ifi c a n t 
trading profits were made 
by the City by dealing on 
the back of the leaked con- 
fidential Information. 

The matter was referred 
to the Serious Fraud Office 
by Labour's trade and in- 
dustry spokesman, Jack 
Cunningham. He had 
claimed that Treasury min- 
isters had. In effect been 
insider dealing. It is under* 
stood that the SFO is un- 
likely to take any action. 

A spokeswoman for Offer 
last night said that she was 
unable to comment on the 
Stock Exchange’s plan 
until she bad seen what 
was intended'. Other regula- . 


tors say that they would be 
prepared to co-operate with 
the Stock Exchange al- 
though they consider that 
Offer’s Professor Little- 
child has been solely res- 
ponsible for the inquiry. 

Leading traders wel- 
comed the move last night. 
M It is high time that regula- 
tors realised that they can- 
not circulate price-sensi- 
tive information without it 
leaking into the market. 
The only people this bene- 
fits are spivs.’’ 

It is understood that Mr 
Lawrence has already met 
with the Industry’s regula- 
tors and put forward pro- 
posals which it is hoped 
will be taken up on a volun- 
tary basis. 

The initiative comes at a 
critical time for the Stock 
Exchange as it gears up for 
reforms, including the in- 
troduction of “order 
driven" trading. There is 
also the possibility of share 
dealing on the Internet. 

It is anxious to counter 
what It considers to be un- 
fair criticism that it has 
foiled to react decisively to 
the threat of competition ; 
from rival European stock 
markets. 


The Government is also fac- 
ing serious criticism within 
the industry of its £1.8 billion 
sale of the three rolling stock 


Shares in 
Spring Ram 
fall to 17p 

SjjfcPRING Ram. the kitchen 
S)and bathroom manufac- 
turer struggling to recover 
from nearcollapse two years 
ago, signalled further disap- 
pointment yesterday with a 
warning that profits this year 
would be well below stock 
market e x pectations, unites 
Roger Cowe. 

The news saw the compa- 
ny’s shares fall 7p to Just 17p, 
but analysts accepted the 
company’s explanation that 
tough market conditions were 
to blame. “Bach of toe group’s 
divisions experienced a fur- 
ther deterioration in trading 
conditions,” the company 
said. “A significant loss be- 
fore tax and exceptional items 
was incurred for the four- 
month period to the end of Oc- 
tober and toe position is not 
expected to be improved upon 
in the final two months of the 
year.” 

Chairman Roger Regan 
said: “Everything that could 
happen has happened,” indi- 
cating the renewed slump in 
the housing market and ris- 
ing raw materials prices. City 
analysts expect toe company 
to make a loss of £22 million 
this year. 


companies, originally valued 
at £3 billion. They are con- 
cerned that toe companies 
will be able to build up new 
cash balances because minis- 
ters have foiled to pin the new 
owners down to a commit- 
ment to invest up to £500 mil- 
lion a year in now stock. 

The three companies, Angel 
Train Contracts, Eversholt 
Leasing and Porterbrook 
.were handed control of Brit- 
ish Rail’s 11, 000-strong fleet of 
trains and carriages earlier 
this month. But the Govern- 
ment decided to leave than 
without any regulation. 

The move . that al- 

though they receive public 


money, earmarked for updat- 
ing the industry, there are no 
rules obliging them to invest 
One Insider said: “A few 
people will be making their 
fortunes.” 

Rail passengers face a 3.5 
per increase In fares from 
January, above toe current 
inflation rate of 3-2 per emit 


The 1996 figure is based on 
the retail price index from 
July 1995. 

David Chldgey, Liberal 
Democrat transport spokes- 
man, said: “By fiddling toe 
base of inflation figures, the 
Government is squeezing yet 
more cash out of the rail trav- 
eller’s pocket” 


Disney winner 


Toy Story is big 
box office in US, 
Mark Tran in 
New York reports 

W ALT Disney shares 
yesterday surged to a 
record high, buoyed 
by the success of Toy Story, 
toe first cartoon film made 
entirely by computer. 

The movie was the run- 
away winner at the box office 
over Thanksgiving weekend, 
raking in $38 million 
(£25.3 million), well ahead of 
the new James Bond offering. 
GoldenEye, in second place 
with $27.1 million. 

Disney's latest success fol- 
lows on toe heels of The Lion 
King, which has grossed 
$310 million. 

It underlines the task fac- 
ing the newly created Dream- 
Works and other Hollywood 
studios wishing to challenge 
Disney in feature length ani- 
mation films. 

Toy Story Is a technical 
tear deforce as well as an en- 
gaging tale about the rivalry 
and eventual friendship of 
two toys. Woody the cowboy 


and Buzz Lightyear the 
astronaut 

Woody is worried that his 
status as favourite toy will be 
usurped by Buzz, who be- 
lieves he is a real astronaut 
The two foil into the clutches 
of a sadistic boy who delights 
in dismembering hfe toys but 
they taam up to make their 
escape and return to their 
rightful owner. 

The film was conceived and 
directed by John Lasseter, 
who was a Disney animator 
before moving to Pixar, toe 
company that produced Toy 
Story for Disney. The film 
took four-and-a-haif years to 
make and is the first of three 
full-length feature films Pixar 
has agreed to make for Dis- 
ney, using its computer 
technology. 

Pixar is owned by Apple 
Computer founder Steven 
Jobs, who bought the com- 
pany from Lucasfilms, a 
special effects company. 
Pixar is to go public this week 
with an offering of 6 million 
shares and Toy Story’s suc- 
cess should ensure a well- 
received public offering. 

Toy Story cost more than 
double its initial $3.9 million 
budget, but has already easily 
recouped its costs. 


Notebook 


DTI inspectors 
step up to bar 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


T HE Court of Appeal's de- 
cision to uphold the con- 
viction of the Guinness 
four over their part in toe 1966 
share support operation will 
be a bitter pill for those in- 
volved, Ernest Saunders, Ger- 
ald Ronson. Jack Lyons and 
Anthony Fames. It was their 
hope that after a show trial the 
Home Secretary's rare referral 
of the case back to appeal 
would result in an unsafe ver- 
dict Instead, the Guinness 
four will now have to focus on 
the European Court of Human 
Rights and the House of Lords 
for relief. 

In deciding to uphold toe 
jury verdicts, the Appeal 
Court in effect, has given a 
boost to toe standing of De- 
partment of Trade inspectors. 
The court ruled that It was 
“fanciful” to suggest that toe 
interviews conducted by in- 
spectors were somehow taint- 
ed evidence. The judges ar- 
gued the conspirators Messrs 
Saunders, Ronson, Paraes and 
Lyons were astute men ad- 
vised by experienced lawyers. 
The Guinness four had sought 
to portray toe DTI inspectors 
as conducting star chamber- 
type interviews, which were 
then used to assist the prose- 
cution. More often than not 
the work of DTI Inspectors can 
be more effective in placing 
together the details of finan- 
cial wrongdoing than the 
police or prosecuting author- 
ity. The legal uncertainty sur- 
rounding the status of DTI in- 
quiries has meant in recent 
years that they have been used 
mare sparingly. 

The Guinness four were 
right in drawing attention to 
toe work of the now defunct 
Licensed Dealers Tribunal, 
which had been much more le- 
nient than the courts on toe 
issue of a false market The ap- 
peal judges agreed that this 
evidence should not have been 
hidden from toe defence but 
went on to point out that toe 
overwhelming volume of mate- 
rial pointed to a “dishonest 
scheme" by toe appellants. 

One way in which many of 
the issues surrounding the 
Guinness case could be clari- 
fied is if the DTI went ahead 
and published the inspectors’ 
report mouldering on its 
shelves. Suppressing it any 
longer is fair neither to the 
main protagonists or In keep- 
ing with promises of more 
open government 


Iron rule 


G! 


ERMANTS Theo Wai- 
gel was making much 
yesterday of the sup- 
port enjoyed among his fellow 
European Union finance min- 
sters for his "stability pact”, 
designed to ensure financial 


rectitude among countries 
which sign up for toe single 
currency. No one was against 
it in principle, he was quoted 
assaying. 


Before he draws too much 
comfort from such a response, 
Mr Waigel might care to 
recall the words of Hegel: 
“Amid the pressure of great 
events, a general principle 
gives no help." 

If it happens, monetary un- 
ion will be a great event and 
toe signatures on the Maas- 
tricht treaty will make it 
tricky for any finance minister 
to argue the principle of stick- 
ing to its criteria after mone- 
tary union — as the stability 
pact insists — is a bad idea. 

The idea of fining member 
states who fail to stick to the 3 
per cent deficit criterion may 
play well with the Bundesbank 
and sooth the fears of the near 
two-out-of-three Germans who 
are Eurocurrency sceptics. It 
may also have the informal 
backing of Holland. Belgium, 


D enmar k and France. Then 
they would say that however. 
The first two are already in 
wbat amounts to a D-mark 
bloc, Denmark is desperately 
worried about the conse- 
quences of Its EMU opt-out 
and French policy requires a 
front-running role. 

But on our own Budget day. 
it is worth reflecting on 
whether a future chancellor 
of the exchequer would enjoy 
having to explain to Parlia- 
ment that public spending 
must be cut and/or taxes 
raised to bring the deficit into 
line, so as to avoid Mr Wai- 
gel’s fines. It wouldn't bear 
thinking about: especially in 
an election year. 


Taxing times 

P ERSONAL tax always 
gets most of toe atten- 
tion on Budget day, but 
toe issue of company taxes 
has recently been persistently 
poshing its nose in. 

Following toe focus in Sat- 
urday's Guardian on a tough 
new approach to corporate 
tax avoidance, and especially 
its impact on Glaxo, it has 
now emerged that Rupert 
Murdoch's tax accountants 
have (quite legitimately) kept 
the Inland Revenue’s hands 
off toe vast majority of News 
International's profits. In- 
deed, the only tax deducted 
from toe company's £779 mil- 
lion profits list year was a 
paltry £8 million stemming 
from BSkyB and a few hun- 
dred thousand pounds of 
overseas taxation. 

The question is whether 
there is anything which Mr 
Clarke should include in his 
Budget speech or the subse- 
quent Finance Bill which can 
ensure that companies get the 
benefit of intended tax incen- 
tives without being able to 
use the law to reduce their 
tax bills in unforeseen ways. 
The trouble is that tax law 
is already far too complex, be- 
cause of toe ingenuity of 
those who earn a living work- 
ing out ways of turning it to 
their clients' advantage. Per- 
haps the best thing Mr Clarke 
could say would come on the 
expenditure side of his pro- 
nouncements, rather than toe 
tax section of his speech. That 
would be an investment in 
extra high-powered tax offi- 
cials, reversing the squeeze 
on staff of recent years, which 
has made it even more diffi- 
cult for the Revenue to get to 
grips with the complex 
schemes of companies like 
News International 


Shell protesters dragged 
out of Lloyds Bank EGM 


Ian King 

WTOLEMCE erupted at a 
V Lloyds Bank sharehold- 
ers’ meeting yesterday* 
after campaigners protest- 
ing at the bank's bwohre- 
ment with Shefl disrupted 
the proceed i ngs and were 
ejected by security guards. 

The extraordinary gen- 
eral meet ing * at London’s 
Dorchester Hotel, wos 
celled to clear the way for 
Lloyds’ £13.6 billion 
merger with the TSB. 

H o weve r, R d es c end ed 
into chaos after the pro- 
testers* members of the 
Lloyds and Midland Boycott 
campaign (Lamb), asked 
the Lloyds chairman* Sir 
Robin Ibbs* a string of 
questions about the bank's 
relationship with ShelL 

Attacking SheD’s record 
bi Mgorim, the protesters 
told the packed m e et in g 
that Mi environmental writ 


trust run by TSB had sold 
Its stake bi the group. 

Sir Robin said the bank's 
relationship with custom- 
ers was confidential, add- 
ing that he was “always 
willing” to talk to Lamb. 

After-further questions* 
when the campaigners 
were shouted down by 
shareholders* Sfar Robin de- 
clined further debate. 

Scuffles broke out as the 
protesters, including some 
woman* were bundled out 
of the hall, prompt in g Sir 

Robin to suspend tiie moot- 
ing before the merger was 
backed overwhelmingly by 
a show of hands. 

There was also criticism 
from union representatives 
concerned at possible job 
cuts. 

Kfu* the Banking and Fi- 
nance Union* fears that 
hundreds of b r anches wflT 
be closed at the cost of 
thousands of jobs. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.045 France 7.34 Italy 2.430 Singapore 2.1$ 

Austria 15-00 Germany Z155 Malta 0L5375 South Africa 553 

Belgium 44.00 Greece 360.00 Netherlands 2.4175 Spain 182.75 

Canada 2.06 Hong Kong H.S5 New Zee land 2,38 Sweden Site 

Cyprus India 54.40 Norway 9.51 Switzerland 1.72 

Denmark 6.33 Ireland 0.95 Portugal 226.00 Turkey 80.437 

Finland 8.52 Israel 4.79 Saudi Arable 581 USA 1.5225 

Supplied bp NarweatBem femudlng Indian rupee and lamed sbeketi. 
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Inflation and government spending since 1900 





first world war 


The Great Depression Second world war 


•The Golden Years' 


Oil price shock/inilation years Thatcher years 


Kenneth Clarke’s speech today could seal the Government’s fate. Guardian writers assess the role of h ' s ^hief 
Secretary in the spending round, set the historical context and offer pointers to some of the measures to expect 


The Abominable No-Man 


Profile 


Michael White 
Political Effitor 


O N A wall In Tris- 
tan Garel-Jones's 
Westminster home 
is tiie famous mid- 
80s painting of the 
“Blue Chip” group of Tory 
MPs. What will become of 
these young high-flyers on the 
liberal wing of the party? is 
the question it invites. 

One is dead, others have 
quit the field or are poised to 
do so, while the most hotly 


tipped at the time is now, im- 
probably. governor of Hong 
Kong. A motley foursome 
have made it to the present 
Cabinet 

There is John Major him- 
self, lan Lang and two aristo- 
Tories of ancient political lin- 
eage, Lord Cranbome, leader 
of the Lords, and William 
Arthur Waldegrave — young- 
er son of the 12th Earl Walde- 
grave who died this summer 
at 90 — chief secretary to the 
Treasury. 

As such he is the driving 
force behind another tight 
spending round, designed, so 
Mr Waldegrave and Chancel- 
lor Clarke have spent the 


autumn stressing, to achieve 
sufficient room in their £263 
billion planning total for 1596- 
97 to allow modest tax cuts 
this afternoon without fright- 
ening the City. “You cannot 
have painless tax cuts " the 
populist right will discover. 

Domestic grief apart, it has 
been a rough political year for 
Mr Waldegrave. The Scott 
report on arms sales to Iraq 
when he was No. 2 at the For- 
eign Office still bangs, over his 
career; Mr Waldegrave sent 
Sir Richard a 150-page rebuttal 
in answer to his draft allega- 
tions of “sophlsby”. When he 
was still agriculture minister 
before the July reshuffle he 


was the unfair target OT animal 
rights a ctivists , partly ex offi- 
cio. partly as part-owner of a 
family dairy farm. 

The larger picture is more 
positive: he likes his Job — 
‘'this is what I wanted," he 
said on the day he got it — 
and he has survived in a man- 
ner which was not always cer- 
tain in his first cabinet post 
as a cerebral, hesitant health 
secretary, Margaret That- 
cher's last appointee. Unless 
Scott buries hhw. he can, at 
49, expect to hold high office 
again whether or not today's 
Budget rescues the Tories 
from electoral disaster. 

But has tile Clarke- Walde- 


grave Treasury team done 
enough to impress the City or 
those Tory MPs who note that 
the Treasury No. 2 is not as 
rightwing as either predeces- 
sor, Jonathan Aitken and 
Michael PortLQo. 

Mr ' Waldegrave's autumn 
speeches have echoed those of 
his Blue Chip chum, governor 
Patten, about the need to cut 
public spending below 40 per 
cent of GDP. But the Blue 
Chips’ lurch to the right 
should not be exaggerated. 
Like Mr Clarke he also 
praises foe One Nation tradi- 
tions of Rah Butler and Iain 
Macleod while stressing good, 
efficient public services. 


For weeks now, spending 
ministers have been com- 
plaining bitterly about undue 
pressures. They always do. 
before and since the creation 
of the EDX cabinet committee 
to replace the “Star Cham- 
ber” committee of final ap- 
peal with a system which en- 
sured that if one minister got 
more another had to get less. 
Not for nothing is the chief 
secretary known as the 
Abominable No-Man. 

One strength is that Mr 
Waldegrave, a minister since 
1961, has served in six depart- 
ments. He knows where the 
bodies are burled: he buried 
some hims elf. 


Chancellor 
and pundits 
compete on 
the internet 


Online 


Richard Thomas 


T HE Budget is steeped in 
tradition, from the famous 
battered 135-year-old box 
brandished by the Chancellor 
to the strange ritual of bow- 
ing and stepping endured by 
the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury when presenting 
the Finance BiXL. But this year 
the Budget is embracing the 
future. It is going on-line. 

For the first time, the Chan- 
cellor's speech and the Red 
Book, containing details of 
the public finances, will be ac- 
cessible on the internet — 
www.hm-treasury.gov.uk. 
The Treasury did a test run 
last November which at- 
tracted 33,000 surfers but de- 
mand is expected to be much 
heavier this year. 

The pundits are going elec- 
tronic too — accountancy 
firms are providing instant 
analysis on the World Wide 
Web. including Coopers & Ly- 
brand on www.ooqpers4Xi.uk/ 
coopers and Ernst & Young 
on www.emsty.co.uk/ernsty/ 
budget95-htm. 

But for those in search of 
something more, the Institute 
for Fiscal Studies has the 
answer. At 6pm tonight users 
can calculate the effect of the 
Budget on their pockets using 
the IFS tax and benefit model, 
or browsers can tap into the 
IFS's Be Your Own Chancel- 
lor program. The “web site” 
at the IFS can be reached on 
wwwi.ifis.org.uk. 


A cri de coeur from a British brewer to our pint-quaffing Chancellor 



T REVOR Green would 
like nothing better than 
to raise a dark pint of 
Sneck-Lifter to the Chan- 
cellor’s health tonight to 
toast a reduction in beer 
duties, unites Marty n Hal- 
saU. But. a self-confessed 


realist he is forecasti n g “a 
situation of despair”. 

Mr Green Is ma n agi n g di- 
rector of Jennings 
Brothers, the independent 
brewer based In Cocker- 
month, Cumbrian birth- 
place of William Words- 


worth. Mr Green summa- 
rises national pleas for 
reduced duties to stimulate 
investment, safeguard em- 
ployment and cut bootleg- 
ging of continental beer. 

“Around LI million pints 
a day comes Into this 


country bootlegged,” Mr 
Green says. He does not ex- 
pect the pint-quaffing 
Chancellor to remove the 
disparity in duty overnight 
but would like a gesture, 
“reducing the duty by 2p or 
3p a pint this year with a 


commitment to continue 
that In 1996 and 1997." 

Mr Green is eager to ex- 
pand but a negative Budget 
could limit plans for areas 
like west Cumbria, desper- 
ate for jobs and investment. 

PHOTOGRAPH: DEN® THORPE 


Threat to homes from subsidy cuts 


Housing 


Sarah Ryle 


S OCIAL bousing providers 
are preparing for a huge 
cut in government spending 
on affordable homes and said 
that even just a freeze in sub- 
sidy would mean there were 
insufficient funds to meet ex- 
isting need. 

Housing associations, 
which have replaced local au- 
thorities as the main provid- 


ers of social housing, said 
they were expecting the Gov- 
ernment to cut as much as 
£400 million off the total £1.2 
billion subsidy in England. 

Providers in Wales and 
Scotland will not know how 
much they will receive until 
their secretaries of state have 
shared out the regional 
spending budget. 

The National Federation of 
Housing Associations 
(NHFA) said the existing 
levels of subsidy would fend 
an estimated 17.000 new 
homes this year, the lowest 


since the second world war. 
But additional provision in 
the form of redeveloped hous- 
ing would bring the total 
number of newly available 
homes to about 55,000. 

But the Government’s esti- 
mate of need ranges from 
60.000 to 100.000. Independent 
research by the Joseph Rown- 
tree Foundation has set the 
targe t at a minimum of 90,000. 
The NFHA forecasts that even 
if Mr Clarke maintained sub- 
sidy at currant levels for an- 
other year, provision would 
an to about 50,000 in 1990/97. 


The Government has 
reduced its subsidy in Eng- 
land from 75 per cent in 1988/ 
89. when councils were effec- 
tively prevented from build- 
ing homes, to 58 per cent this 
year. In Wales, the subsidy 
has fallen from 72 per cent in 
1989/90 to 58 per cent In Scot- 
land, the grant rate is 60 per 
cent It Is the only place In the 
UK where provision has con- 
sistently increased. 

The White Paper on hous- 
ing shows the Government 
recognises that public sub- 
sidy is vital to providing suffi- 


cient numbers of low-cost 
homes. If only because the 
private sector will only lend 
money against public invest- 
ment The NFHA says that 
every pound of public money 
raises 40p of private funds. 

Housing associations have 
raised private fends success- 
fully, but the bigger the ratio 
of private to public money, 
the higher rents to tenants be- 
cause more money has to be 
repaid at market rates. 

Tbe Labour Party says that 
councils should be allowed to 
start building again. It would 


lift the restriction on councils 
preventing them using their 
capital receipts to build new 
homes. This would release 
about £6 billion, which 
shadow housing minister 
Nick Raynsford said would be 
phased into the system gradu- 
ally. 

But, as with the Private Fi- 
nance Initiative, the partner- 
ship of public and private sec- 
tor investment in social 
housing begun by the Conser- 
vatives would be maintained. 
Purely public provision is a 
thing of the past. 


Performers 
good, bad 
and forgotten 


History 


Larry ElBott 


I T WILL start the moment 
Kenneth Clarke plonks 
down at the end of his 
third Budget speech- From 
Tony Blair's instant riposte to 
the entrati-searching on BBC 
Radio's Today programme, 
the Budget will be analysed as 

if it is tbe most significant 
document since Magna Carta. 

History suggests, however, 
that it won’t be. Past Budgets 
ran be divided into the good, 
the bad and the entirely for- 
gotten. and there is little 
doubt which category most 
would foil into. 

Mr Clarke’s package today 
will be the 18th (there were 
two in 1993) since the Conser- 
vatives took office In 1979. Yet 
only two — 1981 and 1988 — 
are likely to go down in the 
annals as being memorable. 

The attention lavished on 
Budget day itself has tended 
to obscure the foot that what- 
ever occupants of H Downing 
Street say, they have been 
carried along by the huge in- 
crease in both tax and spend- 
ing during the 20th Century. 

The only significant Budget 
of the Edwardian era was 
Lloyd George's People’s Bud- 
get of 1909, which Introduced 
a wealth tax to pay for the 
Liberal government’s embry- 
onic welfare state. 

Yet government revenues 
in 1913 stood at just 
£192 million, compared to 
£300 billion next year. 

Mr Clarke's avowed intent 
is to reduce the proportion of 
national income accounted 
for by state spending to below 
40 per cent But even that 
would still he five times 
higher than the 8 per cent fig- 
ure recorded in 19ZS. 

After the first world war. 
when state spending rose to 
more than 50 per cent of GDP, 
there was a real attempt to 
return to the financial ortho- 
doxy of the days of Gladstone 
and Disraeli The Budget was 
balanced, even during the 
Cheat Depression, and by 1938 
government expenditure was' 
back to 14 per cent of GDP. 

It was the attempt to return 
to monetary orthodoxy that 
led to the most notorious Bud- 
get of the interwar years- Sir 
Winstom GhurchiU took the 
pound back on to. the Gold 
Standard at its pre-war rate of 
$4.86. The over-valued ex- 
change rate handicapped ex- 
porters struggling to regain 
market share lost during the 
war, and in 1531 Britain came 
off the Gold Standard. 

Welfare rather thaw war 
forced the hands of chancel- 
lors in the second half of tile 
century. The foundations of 
the welfere state were laid by 
Labour’s Hugh Dalton, now 
better known for his ignomin- 
ious departure from the Trea- 
sury in 1947 following the 
leak of Budget measures to a 
journalist 

Of the Budgets of the fifties 
and the sixties, little is now 
remembered. Harold Macmil- 
lan unveiled premium bands 
in 1956, and Jim C allaghan h> 


troduced capital gains and 
corporation tax in IMS, but 
otherwise the so-called golden 
years were marked by an in- 
crease In public spending and 
a series erf pre-election give- 
a ways followed by post-elec- 
tion clawbacks. 

Mrs Thatcher arrived in 
office in 1979 pledged to cure 
fiscal laxity. Sir Geontey 
Howe raised taxes at the very 


What to look for 

□ A cut in basic rats of 
income tax from 25p and 
extension of 20 p lower rate, 
presented as pincer 
movement towards 20p 
standard rate; 

□ Insurance premium tax 
doubled from 2.5 per cent to 
5 percent, plus increase in 
airport tax; 

P Increase in inheritance 
tax allowance, from 
£154.000 to at least 
£200,000 and some 
relaxation in capital gains 
tax allowance, presently 
£6,000ayear; 

□ Help for tong-term care 
for elderly, by increasing 
£ 8 , 000 cut-off at which state 
help starts to be withdrawn 
and giving long-term care 
insurance same tax relief as 
private pensions; 

□ Cuts in alcohol duties to 
curb cross-border 
shopping; 

□ 'Green' move to abolish 
road tax and recoup the 
revenue from increased 
petrol duties; 

G Cigarette duties to be 
pushed up faster than 
inflation; 

□ Attempt to steal Labour’s 
clothes with windfall tax on 
privatised utilities, although 
'persuading' companies to 
give rebates may be floated 
instead; 

□ Public infrastructure 
spending to be cut with 
Private finance Initiative 
supposedly taking up slack. 
Local authorities will be 
squeezed; 

□ More money for health 
and education. 


depth of the recession in 1981 
and the government promised 
to cut public spending. 

When this proved impossi- 
ble, this subtly changed to a 
cut in real (inflation-adjusted) 
terms. By the time Nigel Law- 
son was giving away 
£6 billion in 1988 by cutting 
the top rate of tax from 60p to 
40p and the standard rate 
from 27p to 25p. the aim had 
become to ensure that spend- 
ing grew less rapidly than the 
economy as a whole. 

The reality is that govern- 
ment spending has risen in 
real terms by 35 per cent 
since 1979, which would have 
horrified Gladstone, but of 
which the current Chancellor 
is probably secretly quite 
proud. 
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Rugby Union 


Five men have coached Wales this decade and failed. David Plummer on the names the WRU will be asking miracles of tonight 

Wales close in on sixth saviour 


T HE Welsh Rugby 
Union's eight-month 
search for a successor 
to Alan Davies as 
national coach should 
end tonight when it interviews 
candidates for a vacancy 
which has stimulated iitt io 
ajSrasiasm or interest 
small wonder, all thtngg 
■ considered: the unappetising 
stodge served up weekly on 
-the dab scene; Wales's ap- 
palling international record 
since 1988; the insecurity of 
tenure, with five men having 
coached them this decade; an 
WRU which welcomed profes- 
sionalism but is markedly 
reluctant to accept its conse- 
quences; and the lack of a 
sense of direction in Wales, 
where country is not put be- 
fore dub. 

The WRU, whose coaching 
subcommittee will maici» the 
appointment, has not released 
the names of the candidates to 
be interviewed. But among 
those known to be In the 
frame are Kevin Bowring, 
who coached Wales for the 
recent match against Fiji, the 
Frenchman Pierre ViHepreux 
and the Pontypridd coach 
Dennis John, who has been 
involved with the national 
side since Davies and Gareth 
Jenkins were relieved of their 
coaching roles by the WRU 
last March. 

Other names mentioned 
have the ring of journalistic 
fantasy: the Wales rugby 
league coach Clive Griffiths, 
the Sale player-coach Paul 
Turner, and Phil Kingsley 
Jones, Jonah Lomu’s man- 
ager who is coaching Wrex- 
ham. But the prevailing view 
within Cardiff Arms Park is 
that Bo wring Is the favourite 
ahead of Villepreux. 

Not that Bowring has 
shown a fervent desire to as- 
sume toe position with all the 
baggage that goes with it He 
dearly wants to be the coach 
of Wales, but not if it means 
be carries the responsibility 
alone. The WRU has shown 
toe knee-jerk tendencies of a 
soccer chairman in recent 
years, more conscious of 
results than the underlying 
reasons for failure. 
Bowring’s reticence is 



Desperately seeking success — former Wales players Ray Gravell (left) and JPR Williams confer with the caretaker coach Kevin Bowring jeffmorgan 


understandable. There is a be- 
lief in Wales that success is 
cydicaL.toere is a fascinat ion 
for the game out of all propor- 
tion to actual intfrmaH rma 1 
achievement, and toe search 
is really for a miracle man. 
Bowring wants the WRU to 
ensure that the coach does 
not stand alone but is part of 
an organisational mam whose 
goals are long-term. 

The WRU is also currently 
advertising for a director of 
rugby, after failing with head- 
hunting. Despite offering an 
annual salary of £80,000 it has 


found a shortage of taken, so 
with an international against 
Italy in January and the Five 
Nations looming it has been 
forced to appoint the national 
coach, the effective No. 2 in 
toe pyramid, before toe top 
man. 

The union insists that there 
will be clear lines of demarca- 
tion between the two jobs, 
with little overlap. The res- 
ponsibility of toe director of 
rugby will be the game as a 
whole in Wales, from schools 
level upwards, but the bottom 
line is that the fortunes of the 


national side will decide the 
futures of both the coach and 
the rugby director. 

Bowring said recently that, 
if he were offered toe coach- 
ing post, he would have to de- 
cide between toe security of 
his current job as a teacher at 
Clifton College and the uncer- 
tain but potentially exciting 
world of rugby. 

The WRU Is believed to be 

thinking of an initial tWD- 

year appointment with a far- 
ther two-year option up to the 
1999 World Cup finals. But a 
salary of £50,000 a year has 


little appeal if someone has to 
be constantly alert tor knives 
pointed at his back. 

There was a move last week 
to see If Wales’s World Cup 
caretaker coach Alex Evans 
could be persuaded to change 
his mind about taking over as 
Australia’s development offi- 
cer In January and put his 
name forward fear die position 
of coach. He rejected the ap- 
proach, not because he be- 
lieves Wales are doomed to 
perpetual failure but because 
he fell his tour seasons with 
Cardiff had scarred him in 


the eyes of many outside toe 
capital. 

“Wales cannot have anyone 
who is associated with one 
dub," be said. “After I be- 
came involved with Wales, I 
started receiving abuse from 
opposing supporters at club 
matches. I have been spat on 
and told to go back to Austra- 
lia in less than polite terms. 

“I am doing so, but if Wales 
wants to be successful again 
it has to put toe national side 
first and invest goodwill in 
the coach, not look to trip him 
up at every turn." 


Sole may face disrepute charge 
after remarks about referee 


D AVID SOLE, the former 
Scotland captain, ap- 
pears before the Scottish 
Rugby Union tomorrow 
over his public criticism 
of the referee Colin 
Henderson after the recent 
Tennents Championship 
game between Edinburgh 
Academicals and Melrose. 

Academicals, coached by 
Sole, lost the game 18-15 in 
injury time, doling which 
there were nine successive 
penalty awards to Melrose. 
The SRU chief executive 


Bill Hogg said yesterday: 
“This is not a disciplinary 
hearing. We have sanctions 
to deal with the matter if 
necessary. The bylaws 
relate not just to players 
but to anyone in a club wbo 
is deemed to bring the game 
into disrepute.” 

• Cardiff’s internationals 
Hemi Taylor, Derwyn 
Jones and Adrian Davies 
will have fitness tests today 
before tonight’s European 
Helneken Cup game against 
Ulster at the Arms Park. 


South-West pair earn quick promotion to England A side 


A LEX KING and Phil 
Greening, the two 20-year- 
olds. who made a big impres- 
sion in front of toe England 
manager Jack Rowell in toe 
South-West’s Divisional 
Championship gamp against 
the Midlands on Saturday, 
yesterday received call-ups to 
face the Western famnann 
King, the Rosslyn Park and 
Bristol University fly-half, 
and Greening, the Gloucester 
hooker, have been selected tor 
an Ed gland A team to meet 
the tourists at Gateshead on 
December 12. 

The England A selectors 


* ‘ - "a 

have agreed to Western Sa- 
moa's request not to choose a 
full-strength team because toe 
tourists will be fielding their 
second-string side, five days 
before the fid] Internationa] 
at Twickenham. 

The only full cap In toe 
England A side is the 
Gloucester lock Richard 
West whose sole appearance 
was against Western Samoa 
in the World Cup. 

The A squad, who will 
receive a cut of the £1.5 mil- 
lion toe Rugby Football Union 
is distributing among its in- 
ternational-squad members 


this season, will have to earn 
that money. 

In a busy schedule, they 
will face New South Wales at 
Leicester on January 31 and 
travel to Italy on March 2 
and to Northern Transvaal on 
April 20, as well as then- 
routine fixtures against 
France and Ireland which 
coincide with Five Nations 
fixtures. 

Tomorrow Western Samoa 
will field nine of the Test 
team that drew 15-15 with 
Scotland 10 days ago when 
they play London at Twicken- 
ham in toe first of tour 


matches against the En glish 
divisional sides. They have 
retained only two of toe side 
that surprisingly lost to Cam- 
bridge University on Satur- 
day, toe wmg Brian Lima said 
the captain Pat Lam in the 
back row. 

■NOLAND A: T Stlrapsen (West 
HinmooO: J Wiipmni i (Bath). N 
Qreen stock (Wasps). P Men sab 
(Harlequins}, J Naylor (OrrsBT. A Kina 
(Bristol Untvsnky). A Onn ra eea R (Wasps): 
K Yates (Bath). P ks aalaq (Ototceesw)- 
D darfortb (Leicester). O Archer 
(Bristol). R Waa± (Gloucester). M Corrjr 
(Bristol). A Mpro a a (eapi). R Ml (bom 

germane). n a n A Myth wet 

Hartlepool). W fl iaa— win i l (Harlequins), 
A Heal ey (OrrMl), D Crompton (Bam). S 
i (both Harlequins). 
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Racing 

Jodami makes 
heavy weather 
of Kelso task 


Chris Hawkins 


J ODAMI was knocked out 
to 12-1 by Hill's for the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup 
following an unimpressive 
performance in the Hi n c hliff e 
Handicap Chase at Kelso 
yesterday. 

After iming badly on the 
run-in be won by only three- 
quarters of a length from 
Pink Gin. who was 37lb out of 
toe handicap. 

Jodami jumped well in the 
main and looked to be cruis- 
ing coming to the last, but 
Mar k Dwyer had to shake 
him up vigorously on the run- 
in to hold an. He will be u at 
the turn of the year and is 
beginning to look as if he 
knows more about the game 
than his jockey. 

Master Oats, due to reap- 
pear at Chepstow on Satur- 
day, heads the Gold Cup mar- 
ket at 4-1, followed by Merry 
Gale at ?-l. One Man at a-i 
and Book Of Music at 10’s. 

Jamie Osborne looks 
favourite to ride Master Oats 
at Chepstow after Richard 
Dunwoody surprised many by 
turning down the Gold Cup 
winner. Instead, he has cho- 
sen to partner Sound Man for 
Edward O'Grady at Sand own. 

Explaining his reasoning 
behind the decision, he com- 
mented: ‘Tm not contracted 
to ride for Mr O'Grady, but 
I've got an understanding and 
Sound Man has impressed me 
a lot. He could win the Two 
Mile Champion Chase and 1 
want to stay with him. 

*Td have liked to ride Mas- 
ter Oats and it's a shamp both 
are running on the same day. 
I went down to Kim Bailey's 
to school Master Oats last Fri- 
day and he jumped well. He 
was clever at his fences." 

Bailey, who reports Master 
Oats straigbter in condition 
than at toe Mime time last 
year, has approached Os- 
borne to take the mount, al- 


though David Nicholson is 
under the Impression he will 
ride Viking Flagship, who 
takes on Sound Man at 
Sandown. 

Master Oats's regular rider, 
Norman Williamson, is still 
out of action after breaking 
his thigh last month, but is 
making good progress and is 
beginning to talk of being 
back in time for the Cheltcn- 
liam Festival. 

At Worcester yesterday. 
Northern Saddler, the 6-4 
favourite, was a fortuitous 
winner of the Kempsey 
Handicap Chase after Baraa 
Boy surrendered the lead by 
blundering and stumbling at 
the last. 

Owned by a syndicate of 
pressmen, one or two of 
whom looked in need of resus- 
citation afterwards. Northern 
Saddler has now won 12 races 
and prize money of £48,000. 

That may sound a princely 
sum, but tlie economics of 
racehorse ownership arc such 
that Richard Evans, racing 
correspondent of The Times 
and head of the syndicate, can 
still afford only one set of 
colours. 

These had to be hastily 
removed by the winning 
jockey, Dunwoody. so that 
Evans could jump in his car 
and dash to Wolverhampton, 
where they were to adorn Ray 
Cochrane, who was riding Sil- 
ver Singer — second to Balls'* 
mac Girl in the last. 

Hopes that Barna Boy 
would be n high class recruit 
to the chasing game were not 
fiilillled Last year due to his 
sketchy jumping, but after In- 
tensive schooling by Yogi 
Breisner he was much more 
fluent here. 

He was tired when making 
his mistake at toe last and 
should soon be winning. 

Dunwoody completed a 
double wben Hebridean made 
a winning debut over fences, 
beating his stable companion 
King Lucifer. 


Branston Abby a possible for 
Listed race at Wolverhampton 


ALL-WEATHER racing is 
/iset to receive a shot in 
the arm on Saturday when 
Channel 4 cameras will be 
at Wolverhampton to tele- 
vise the inaugural running 
of the £50,000-added Bass 
Wulfrim Stakes, a Listed 
race, writes Ron Cox. 

The nine-furlong contest 
has attracted a healthy 
five-day entry of 39. though 
this will have to be drasti- 
cally trimmed with a safety 
limit of 13. 

David Loder has declared 
the classy pair. Nijo and 
Prance Of Andros, and 
Mark Johnston could run 
Branston Abby. 

Johnston admitted he 
was “taking a shot in the 
dark” with Branston Abby, 


beaten a nose in a Listed 
sprint at Evry last Friday, 
but did not see any reason 
why she should be incon- 
venienced by the distance. 

There is some competi- 
tive jump racing at 
Fontwell and Newcastle 
today and at the Sussex 
track Grooving (2.45) is 
napped to retain his un- 
beaten record when he 
reappears in the Cooines 
Handicap Hurdle. 

A course and distance 
winner last season, he may 
have been let in lightly. 

Greenspan (3.45), no 
slouch on the Flat, has 
reportedly schooled well 
for Mark Richards and 
should send Fontwell 
backers home happy. 
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Fontwell runners and riders 



12.45 BOROUGH 


juvaou HURDLE (DW Q SYO 1 

DA2ZLKR Hart Canvton 10-12 

MTTASHRHWMO-C 




02 I80NH BOLD (17) A Moore 10-12 

WRWbJO-22 



0 KKTCHlCJUi (10)S KutgM 10-12 
MUCH TOO KOH T KaugWsn KM2 

MUPMUAR BL mere 10-g 

35 *L OORHCNR (U) K C-Bnwn 10-7 

ROCIUI*AR1teJ0»10-7 

0 STOMHAM OHS. (17) P Bu*nr UK 

TW TORN TIPCc toe MCtold 9, Al Cerrito • 

BMiha 7-4 Dim N EkM S4 Itocft Too Htoh. 6-f Ken Sate. 0-1 Al CemehA U-i FctlMh. Reckon 
J0-1 Stanetort Sri. Sued***. 35-1 lUScjfcrx. Dezrier lOmmsre. 


1 .1 5 MAMMA UFB BUDGET BAY CORD J0CKSW R-CAP HUNKS fee W 10*44 


924-11 MHB O I n H(Y9)P Badger 4-g-O 
313022- DAKOTA OBH. (204) Q Batting 4-11-T2 
Sira- OAIMO (374) n Heed 9-H-9 _ — 
0242F-1 aUUNCMAHUpHO— 6-11-B 
336032- 3TVR1* (193)00 HBeddefO-fM 


1 
9 

3 

4 
> 

.« 1013M WOOMJUHM ROT (3)(CS)R Hnd 7-lft-U 
T FTO21-3 COHCANCtmo (IS) R Hodgae 8 - 10-6 

> 4PSW- fMUAA(34>)B Ryafl UM0-7 

• 825-MS DUMB HNQ (13) M Botoa 5-TO-6 

£ 4U-6S6RAYU)RDPmCB(B)fC8) Mias J Eater 7-10-2 
tt aMouMaBrsMMiOAUeaeo-io-a 
t* SMB-Unra.Y(3SS)JPeeUBa 7-10-0 
WRWmNMttll.olwrA.T. 



.. H-i QtoQu-— .MCtoi On. 11-2 Man Girl. 6-1 Bbuo. 7-1 9 We. 6-1 RtoJ eedeBoy. 

^CwtonnrXkTD-lO^Voo.BarlQrilOilWl -nttmm re- 



I^HONNIMWai a. JT 0,140 
2 2f^*WA*oeicci«MraLRitoto£ivi3 
J 2SMSF LORD QmHAM (10) (CD) T McGovern 7-11-6 
J 104M6 CMNATUHABT (ID B Ran 6-11-1 — 

• tt^aiMUNBAaiu.(i«>u Madge** e-ivo 1 

■ asms- oumN(354) jwMi^-iT-o 

' KWOI MmcRHK{n)Q Henanoa 0-11-0 

l 244 HUD POH W«te(i4)R Heed 5-11-0 

• JU3TA*WBUtJR»>4*s«*-lV-0 

• 000-6 RBOAVRUS WAV (33) A Moora 4-11-0 - 

10 a gNpRUNMlUM 

M . 34 Rina (23) Mf»L Jew* 4-11-0 -- 

« OPP-PP THUNDRN0US (13) J Bridge* 4-11-0 
« PPBO^ JULYR3*M{M3JDaowflWM°-8 - 

TOR MM TM lari Otowra B, Need Bee Means 7, Mm M « 

“uriei] i ri.)ie~i m‘. 4-iunamin. 6 - 1 CMM Uoy.S-l Kimz.7-1 Head Fter Hawaii . Pm*— . 
14-1 D a n icaBablK. Kantow Way. 26-1 Ady teas 13 nnanr. 


Results 


KELSO 

1SLSO{2ai llOyrie Hto> 1.COLOMBL 
W* CHM^PCittewy (11-2): «. Weleh « 
110-11 lev); 3. CMpped Oirt (B-1L IS raft. 
3 . t (F Murphy) To* t«Wfc £3.60, CiJOL 
E2.40. Dual F* £4 JO, CSF' G8JM. Trio: D0 10. 
130 (In 110y«e Hdb) 4, PNMNY A 

aAY.PNJvwd-Sbw);*,* 


(17-41; 3. T kne Soot (S-1). 11 ran. 7. 2 D. 
(Ure M Rtvotay) To* ClAQ; tm £1.90. 
C1S0. Dual P; QSO. CSF- CLaa. Trio: S&.B0. 
1-30 (3m if Cfe* 1, HOCKir HUN, A 
Thowon (7-lk N. No*.* Ml (0-1); S, 
« ee Mn, Q um i*-1). 1-3 lav Wue OWLS 
ran. a (MM mow* V SUMO) To* 
teat Cl 3D. £1.10. Ciaa Uni F. C1IL3D. 

eSFiCKur. 

*<00 (3m «t ItOydo Mate 1. «HUM 
nDHONW, L Wyer (tS-Zh 2, AM b- 
nfcy «-1fc 3, TVioa (KM). S-1 so tav 
WMojudu Dam. TWlyMMor S Nertwna. 
UrtoiSM. M (PCelvmrlTo* moot £2.10. 

£ 2 - 00 . casa dum p asm, csf: cmsi. 

Trtoaet ES04 82. Trta am 

(5ro 41 Ch): 1. JOOA44J, M Dwym 
e-9 lev). 3, Rh* OIb (2S-1): «, Omr Tbo 
Dool (®-fi), « miL X A (P Bumnl Tola: 
tmCl.Ul £343 DulF:B.1fl. KF: £7.13 


1.00 (SMB at Hdlojl 1, JVM JAM 
JOHNNY, M Dwyer (11-2); X, EkmMtet 
(15-3 M*)i 3,W«anr Ooor«o (16-1). Srwi. 
IX. 3 [J O-NSUI) To»: ra.70; £3.10, CM 
Duel P Cm 60. CSF: C1BS3. 

UO (2m or IlOyde Hdo> 1, OYM- 
CHAK CVNANO, MNa C MoKalfe (6-1): 2, 
Comfcltty (50-1); 3, Now Chatfoo 
(100-30). IMlavLucSnaa 18ran.3X, 10 .(N 
C&vaatrieinj Tola; £320: £3.60. £9.70. 
E2Sa Duel F- E671.10 CSF £294.06 
awuMDNnew. HAdmOM 

WORCESTER 

lUo(2a HdtoN1.WNNN WARN UOt, M 
KcneiOB (20-1 r U Como Dmieo WBfc Mo 
(33-1 1; 3, MpMaela l un (7-1). 9-4 (jw 


RoKevafl. 21 ran. 29. 3 (Mrs P Rotoeon) 
To* tSSMt £350. (2.50. £1.ra Dual F 
SH04JO CSF: CSSZ77. NR; Gaia's Pr Ida 
MH) prn Ch)M, NOmiNNN saDDLDL 
R OummodY (S-4 lav): 2, Barno Boy (MK 
3,WMppeio Dadgtn n*-U 5 ran. 2. U. (R 
Hodgae) To* EZSft £1.40. £123 Dual F: 
£7.70 CSF: KM. NR TlmoWonTWaU. 
M0dn4(iMb)ii,TiiiimiAnin < - 
TMUMr £ James (15-21. 2, V i« « w ■ Rood 
(8-1); a, tai Pa BfM 5-2 lav Mr 

WoocBaiK. 12 ran. 2X. 25. (C James) Tow: 
£720 £1.80. £250. Dual P C37 TO. 
CSF £02 27 TriC4 SI Cl 307.92. Trio: 
£251.00 NR MBBBinw Oats N Barley. 


2-1 5 NAU.T COOMB NOWC2 HANDICAP OUSC Wa 2f C2^Z7 

1 2P240S- UnNrOOLO(2ia)OEIiennotf6-lV« 

2 tf-22M0fWNiej(p8)HRrtaa5-1VI 

■ 3 051-600 HC8U (47) Mia L Tkebinb T-10-S 

4 5BZPP- BFKOirstASOH (1F91J Poatbn7-K>-B 

3 OMfS-6 FULLSWtLB4Q(14)KBortfl6-»-6 

• P6F2W- RHYINMa THONAS (370) ATmefl 7-1M — 

7 0B7F0- WHI IF NAKEIT (434) R PWCpe 5-1IKI 

• low-5 mbimotwi n«) « Boaoe »-io 

• OSTM COLOHM. COLT (20) R Drin 4-1 
40 ffl-U064 WKYroH(ie)SK«^Il 7-10-0 

TOP F0M UP5> Mu B, Faniaft 7, NlQlter 0 

I ]— 1 *■ * — r — ‘n* 1 c 1 Rdiu. 7-1 Featodk WBe UaWB. 10-1 CotoMlWl. 

U-1 BrigH Sasaoa. Ft2 SWaaq. 16-1 DvmagBB, 20-1 Hnytar 



2.45 • 


t MMacap Hums am a* ca,T3* 


1 334134- URKTMNBMOnNTtamaoa 6-12-0 

2 uygpg- BUTtar s mroi o smgwxa va-o j 

3 JfilVW-MUMTAH CMOS OHaJWMO 4-1 1-10 — 

4 154123 PANPULO (IQ (Cfl)G BaWms T-1V10 

9 112UB- KAMASTSCUfi] (CO) RHead 7-11-8 _ 

• IV oi»crro«i*n)CCD) J&toronw 

7 233/1P/- POne RAM (167) T NaegMw 8-10-0 

9 s-43131 AMMON (17) UHeynw6-KW 

TOPFOMITIFfc F— >6h30w— fc H T.iMMNU 

■aoMM 5-2 Groorios. S-1 IMA 7-2 Bitort Toma, 5-1 PamplU. 6-1 U**y Uua. Naw ada, U-i 
AramortSS-INenfleFto^ 8 rn - 



3.1 5 t»rp«niw Foariiowc«enAS«aBi2Mio»4»cajrr2 

1 4PS2P-3 C4FSUS(34)A Moore 0-11-4 

2 ai5-g? emua ra w nw a ht) j Ernarte 7-n 

3 

4 
6 

r P»-3 LDTO vm prn Mm a 5- 1 1-0 

a W,W-FAlMOHA’ra(344)DBrowwis9-11-0 
a SWORSNBLRBaaav 6-11-0 

10 OP-B aOOAII HAL (13) JTVBort 5-10-12 

11 800- aajMMECUOO (290) MP«a 6-104 


w-pszs Fmueawnsjajotiaii-iw 
DZ340 -f MOaojrnBSsiaaKfOiranr^ 7-ir-j 
apow a2*UI*FAIHN(7)R Alear7-1W) _ 

P0-P BmnetOU>(33)CI«aedon 6-11-0 



BMIMr 3-1 Beetnptfre.7-2 PJIee'a HM.6-1 UaMeuuBa o egw. 8-1 CnaUig Uaa. Batnere Ooud. U-1 
CspUzB. Feauelre. Sugar HO, 20-1 tow Ctoed 11 mn 


3^45 BonoaoHi 


IJUTEHU HniMJ£(DIV2)3YO Wa2( C2.1B7 


P BIOS CAW 0Tt17) A Mane 10-12 - 

IUUJUU41W P RrEfiw TO-12 
6R0MaiMMiaR(f7)P 


06 9HJUMDa4)MMa3g«na 10-12 _ 

0 WISH RAZAB>(36)S Don 10-12 
BB1A 3BO0N4 Lady Nana* 137 
354 anoaODN IMfnr{13)ftBaeUBr 10-7 
B3 KNKA NAUOH (94) J JBduss W-7 

»BHar3IMcANMea7, W aM ll aiw JO 



■itty none Craantpaa, t-2 Hmqia Aw. 6-1 Be& SadoriL 8-1 Ratk A lease. (Ur Hazard. 25-1 
BrocriDn LlgM, 30-1 HalMBja Teaa, SWRd. Blue Cajs Boy • n — > r». 


LM (2m « IlOyda CNR 1. MM- 
DHAN. R Dunwoody (13-8 lavi. 2, Uag 
l a ot t er (5-1): 3, Lo m e O a B (KM) B ran. 
3t 15. (0 NtehuMoo] TotR 020. £1.10. 
Cl 50. ti JO. Dual F: CS.S3 CSF: £9.5a Trio; 
£17.30. NR: DarieylonUwr- 
2J50 (Sm 4f 4. COOL Rummv G 

Bradley (16-1). 2. Mr Catton Soaks (S-1): 
S, TaUoNerry l»-1}. W 18* Pae The 
Pancn. & ran at at (lira Snan Hockl 
Tow: £21 -3ft £353 £2.80. EWJU Dual F* 
ES0-40. CSF' C112A6. 

3^0 (2m 7tCkJM. COURT MELODY, A P 
McCoy I KMC 2. Watarfoni GaaNe (3-1 
(Mrfca.P>u<MAWa— rP*-U 12 ran. 4.20. 
(P Nthoda) Ton: Cl m £2.30. C2.4D.C250. 
Dual F: D5.SC. CSF: £38^8. Too: £66 10 
Trkaat £28ftr64. 

UO (Sm FM)> 4, PUHUir WORV, R 
Mats* (5-tf X Kto*on 12D-T): *. T*» 
Qny Mar (5-2 lav). 21 ran. 15. 7. (D 
Wcrioison} Tatar C72K C2.4C. E45D. £220 
Dual F: CBBUL CSF: £10090. NR Mdy U 
Man. 

JACXPOnmi won: £18,13631 earned tor- 
amd ID Newcaatfa today. 
MADPOTiKU KACSPOn£2«SKl 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

2.10(77)11. VICTIM OF LOVE, SSi«JC< 3 
(7-2): 2. Udy HviRy in-4: 3. SMrtMa 
(S-l iavL 9 ran. S. 4 (R cnatitoni 7c* 


UM-. H.ia £2-40. £1.16 DualF:£1L2a CSF: 
£1355. Trla 0.00. 

240(101 If 72yd«»1, BANMSTAR, S 
Sandora (S-1 1: a. Mndlla (20-1): 3, Second 
Celsm 14-7 fav|. 10 raa 2Jt r*. (P Evans) 
Tola: CE-Ttt 030. £4.70. Cl 40. Dual F: 
nH4Q CSF' E104JB. Trio; £1 1 JO. 
A10(1mirT6yk)l1,SWEETSUHK). 
SM, C D*yer (3-1); 2, Canary Fatoon 
(7-1i:a,Oiariia PonHSurf (33-1). 5-4 lav 
□ueans s&oUer. 9raa. t A (C Dwyer) TotR 
r*.or> Ci JO £2.70. £7Aa Dual F: Eia.3CL 
CSF ESSJTF.fA Beggar's Opera. 
3r40f6m100yde**,DOMOOR,J Fan- 
rang (4-6 uw: 2. Una Krierine (12-1): 3, 
Lea Alamna (7-4). 4 ran. Nk. ll (M John- 
ston; Tele; £1 » Dual f: £320. CSF- £9.19 

4.10 (Of): 1. JKSAW BOY, S Senders 
td-1 b law): 2, Sweat Mata 1 15-21: 3, Bold 
Street (4-1 jt lev). 71 ran. TX, X fP Murphy/ 
TotR £4.00; £2.10. £2.00. OJK Dual F- 
£1600. CSF 021$. -Mease £117.62. 

440 (1m 4f)i 1, OLD PROVBNCC, A 
MacKey isaem Fau). 2, Pistols AX Dawn 
j4-I}; 3, Sharp TM (9-1). 11 ran *. 2. (R 
Him) Tote cm E1.40.I2.7D. Em Dual 
F- E4S3. CSF: £6.19. Trio: ESJU 

9.10 (in «f 1Myds> 1. BALLYMAC 
QUO, L Chenodc (ID-11 la*).' a, S)w 
Soger (Hi. t. Tag Ob TmAma (7-1 J 7 
ran. 11 E. (J BrAVey) Tqte- Cl Mr. Cl 50. 
£450 Cu^F £320: CSt'l5l33. 

QDADPOT! £22uu PLACNPOT: £10.80. 


Newcastle with guide to recent form 


1230 Tinetoia 
7 JO Q» ^J formal 


XJOO PoBttcal 
UOTMoaA 
3-00 lie Detector 


12s30 MJJWntM Kmcs HtoBAKSn C3J71 


SZMO OFAHDMAH (16) D MoAH 4-11-7 

aw-ai TON n ou at (34) (CD! JHjoltaaon 6-11-7 
1 T1ftMP0U(14)<D)MnMReralty4-11-? 
22-11 BBOMM BANQUET (24) P8eaunont5-n 
BLaSOFOAKJBracBay4-1VO 
CAjsfjuoh M Hammond 4-n-o 
3 Dunum (951 U H EMiertiy 4-1V-0 
0 nrnip SAIBUJIB m Mrs J Bimm 4-lim 
IMUN K OOU D Mcbolla 6-11-0 
60- M ANOMBri(2S3)TBarn»4-1VO 
JAmoor Ms A ItoaMoo 4-11-0 
0 UUP M US DAK (14) Mis LEU 
1(283) D Eddy B-ILq 


101 
102 

103 

104 
toe 
103 

107 

108 
ioe 
110 
in 
112 

113 

114 2P/P-B KBmBV SAID (IS) BWIWaUQ 5-11-0 

119 0-0 MCE ROSS (4S)RBraeil 4-1 H) 

110 PEmOUND M BrttNn 4-11-0 

117 0Q1IM- TAM RAMUR (221) UK S Haas- 

110 TBOTSORBAM Mrs SSmfQi 4-11-0 

TBan)iNiP t ie W6 A6™7,Te* NM i e i 

B*4tfcv7-4Tumpol«. 5-1 Dumna 7-1 BeseaD Renqiwr. Tom Brea*. 8-1 Tors RanOlv, km Crandmn. 
Campaign. SreekQoil 25-1 Leas Id ThaDvk.Tmy’tOnMm Rmn 

:INH io. Won be tmnen HI aarty heal Saha 31 (NeecaritoZm. Fn4 
i Haadeay 4 ooL led aflar 2 oit ran on ctmntfy Bm. M Basarcao Joa 7L wHX (£AP M TIC DARK 
Otnnbi 4HUB ISBi (Wemertrj 2m. Qd). 

KSOAnRANQUETrAlmyt promtaem. tad 31 ouL rtddm oei b H&mt dO MNH Flat race Mtew 2m. 
QtWm). 

DURANOiEveiy riumca «p2 wL woe ndawi and not qulden vbee 3rd. bei OB. to SMr Oi Oand (MarM 
Rwn &n3ft Cd). 

FRVUP SATRLUTK Hi 4M. sens needwsy (ran 2 nO. never near toaam. *#. b» 251 bM Bar Rage 
(CaaeriE*2m.oaFR}. 



1.00 l»y BOAJ»C0ND JOCKEWROWC»IUIB)ICA)»HIIRD1 »*bC1JT3 

201 74-4111 SOUTH WBTnLY £24) (CO) lira M RBveley 7-0-0 GLaa 

&02 OBIOrO-1 OO nlBII 60MHA9H(1O)<PVJBtaflbyT-11-7 ... OHoym 

203 43F4B-4 DAXM6AR(C)J Moors 6-1IL8 BHariht 


FC1435 KMO OF 1M HORSE (S)W Storey 4-KW 
FOPP-02 FOmnRStLVXR{10)LLuago5-10-O _ 
300041- AURORA LAD (04S) It HMMaoad 6-10-0 - 
S5-PP61 coi» nn i iumT (i8) w Kemp aim — 

nnrri i nr inn — 

000-4 KMOSNIRSTUL (22) D Lun 5-104) __ 
rACepfmtoM7.se 



2-1 South Westerly. 04 Datoasr. 6-1 Banttam Ratdi. Foreter SJrer. 8-1 Coppedisia 10-1 
King Oi The Hone. AurtraUL 16-1 RManflaa 0 r e mar t . 

FOBH OURIE - SOUTH WBCnRLVk 9el atte paee. puihad aknrg aed ean dew ato 2 OM. aaaMy h 
Tone* Tati Ol INawcawe 3m. PnS. 

BO0VSUOK HASH: Itoda al. tfwkrBd7Bi. Bayed on MWttLdrtaaoitBM Crazy Hone Dancer 71 
to aaBer (NoahiBham SnB.Gd*B). _ 

DASWAlb ChRAErt app? oat ateyBd M again run-m. aft Bn Atg Conton Ban*o. eMi KUO OF DC 
HORS (me 2to) 31 back in Gtfi (Hexham 2m«. Qd). 

FORBVBf am MX (ump net, made oM u«B teatu tor left kept oa. bar at by Uuwdaa Rock 
tUAridi 2m3L Gd-Fm) 

OomRMURSU Suited oa under ptoaawa id laid doaa home. M Hodbrni Itonder II, aSh KWQ OF TIC 
HORSE (g> WN « tak m 3rd |Ayr 2s*. Cd). 


1 .30 SBBMQ CONSTRUCTION A MWCA9TU HJORtRO HOWCR MROU : 
301 6C405I- MRDWATBIMH(90e) lira J Brown B-U-0 


13- BOiB POUHTAai pOO) C Uoura 4-1T-0 

OAV1 IF3 WAY U Hemrxnd 6-11-0 , 


4f CSJ2S 

m 


MM-tr DOtKWAffi RSSF(46] Urn L Marshall 8-tVO . 
MO DONTTBi. TOM f*8)J Wide 6-1 1-0 


lOT 


L LAW W UtKeeam 4-1 VO 

UT3-5 QO-mroMALfTB) J Jaftersoni-iJ-O 

01- NONVNAII (SIS) UHamroond 5-11-0 

0235FW- NOCMMQ M HAT (400) J H Jdaeon 7-1W1 

OP- POLAR OALB (222) NRaaqfr -1 VO — 

2 - fl SHYHORMWBeiWr 5-11-0 

2 SUHOEHUND ECHO (IB) Mrs ti Hereby fr-1 1-0 

0-0 EARLY SUHB 6 B( 13 )RUoDonahl 4-10-9 


•m 


JDaye 


_JFTUay 

-BHardHO) 


307 

308 

309 
210 
317 

312 

313 

TQPF0HM , nPS= inw kl H iadtoo3,Ce toi nmlT, 

Batoev 6-4 Sunder land Eslm. 11 -IGc-hii«ni«l, 6-1 Bdd Foonteln, 6-1 Homing ta May. MBOyman. 14-1 
DbvUFs Way. 20-1 Shynoa 25-1 Dbsspsh Real 13 nroi r r . 

FOR M QlHPE-BOi a ppWrAPliMwwaF'rataP-MwwM OK lam teal o«CT How. tapi nn when 3id. 
ba 40 b CUvateuae m kH Rm raw [Ayr ?«n. 

NONYNAlfc Led emanag 6 naJ krtang. ed»d ngM and sttyed antes CtesalcCrwnsinNHFtai rase 
ICtfUMaamlLFiu 

S UMH LAHPB3IOiLad3an.haaCBgnBri.lEi3OBteritehCT2nd.t«n71.iDMaBtet [h rraleiiwlBiO0- 
aNOMML (lewlsl BB t*» ei 5m. teked lefldera. not oarisa Irani 2 ON, and EAHLT SW«SE Pec 5b) 
us j daieflc* ti 13Ib (Ayr 2m. fid). 


nintered ttxfay for the lost time FOMT^EU# U46Ttaudawis. 


SLOO SHnaiOOR HARMCAP CHA3S 2 BB 110 «« £4^97 

401 4K4-31 BSLSTDaU>F0X(14)(p) DHKnoleon 1 D-U-D .WNailn 

402 mi15S-<NB FOR TUB POT (213HCD)l*a A Nauglaon 10-11-5 J9B|Mds(3) 

403 22122-1 POLITICAL TOWSR (1 T) (D) H Mam B-11-3 PNbaa 

40# 34424J RODEO STAR (10) (SgNTUder 0-10-11 OMsCMrt* 

TOP FORM TPi PoBdoai Tmr B 

6-4 Batons FOx. 13-4 PUUIcalToMr. 4-1 Rodeo Sur, 8-1 Ona Fat The Pm 4 man 


ROW OUB)E« ■nSTONEFOXi WWi teader. Ml in lead 3mc soon dear, hi SirikM Lara i HUMbarby 
ten. Od). 

(HE FOR TH* POTrLMN. 5 Bl Dm UB bM day Coonty iPatB 2 m. GO). 

POUnCALTMBte In bm*. oabaEed Toi. headway app to led flaL mn on wdi b N Regal Romper 21. 

w«n ROOEOSTM |rec2*j) tS hadthat^dtoMd teadiooL headM to ae mra (A7i2m. On) Rada S»r 
•atod oier ai NoduWon (2n, BiFFin) Nto 


2.30 ALLIANCE t lUCWIBI HIH00UCn BAMMCAP HURL* to £2,113 
26M5»1 DBYBJtY (17)(D)C Mnorn fr-TW) JO 


3BW-81 STAB RARE (8) (BBi tot) (D)JL Hants 5-1 1-13 ASMUt 

DBDQ~«-TWICSAIimHT(32){0)Dlad>dB00 6-11-11 ..WHMM 

12HF4-4 CHAMIRYBEATH (17}(D)C THorrcn 4-11-2 _0IWkha«a 

VjMID BZAtU m W S torey 4-11-0 J&vptata) 

2 noofc« wni Ddcunvi (i7> doBmuran 7 - 10-11 MBmOav* 


SOT S2S4WI- SAFARI PARK (547) W BaM 6-10-10 

top rom-nass Tries a mt* a, so* Rate 7 

Bator 7-1 ueee A Mgu. 9-a Star Ragei im Damay. T-i Cnanuy Beam. KM tea. hm MarM 
ExsraVw, 25-J Saiari Part. 7 nawaero. 

KWi OLHM-MvnilVtFUddea to leaa taaL au out. MSMdtoEon 10. woh CHANTRY BEATH iree i») 
10 no lorTfriemlon. mid UAPT»d EXHXJTIVE irttc S«Jl Bth lAyr 2m. Gdl 

STAR R 4 I1M Hate ra. stakes ty 4 ou. rnnooO Henleay to teaa 2 ooL ren ro eefl. a Krtnunwiyra Oei 

BKtdmkZrrkBihFmJ. 

11,111 up Wtmto.eliornpp3Meml it n an anflawafl iwdwtmn4in.bin l7lu»Trocemo 
|BengortenH.Qd). 


3-00 NARsarMovmcNASEJHC2,r23 

601 3231F-U IS DCTBCTOR (17> (D) C ParLar 7-1H 

•0* 4U-P4U4 ANOTWR MM |ia)JH46«k 9-11-0 

003 20n>C2-3 CARSON CUT £10) Mia Mteeataf 6-11-0 

004 192235- DrAISLAYSnar (292) W Kemp 6-11-0 

80S 4163543 MOMYNOSS (14) Mrs S SmStl 6-11-0 

SOS 0294*0 NOME JOY (6) lira L Manhall 7-11-0 

F2S-4SD TIB DKMMOICSQD Lamb 0-11-0 


.-Rtoe 


P7- YOUMODUBLim (224) lira J Brown 3-1 HI _ 

P5643P- SAQABO BBU (TBS) A Crow 9-10-9 

fWlStr- QUIET IDSTYSXS (J 1 1 ) R BnOuifl 5-10-.' 

Ue Dtoato 9, Cterem CRy T, Odd HRrm • 



94 Canon City. 1V4 Lie Detector. *-i Uurymm Qutet Utoets. u-i D'Ariday BnaL aw 

Young DdBmr. 25-1 Sraam Bala. Dm Energoer lOrwean. 

rOIB6QUR1B»URIHnBC1t>lteLedb8l)iWiarwnaerl2>a4aiL3tdgBd6aaiaa»naniii nunitii4 ' l 6Y? 

oil b nos tm by Uteid Cba< (Ayr 2mR. GdL 

CAWO NCITTHIodaalHunow. 3rd, fitn (a. ID Sjormy Coral lAyt 2ai< Gdj. 

MamnSRi Leal awetisin, iieaaetey and 192nd ween Dhnderedi m are. bb23S by Matew (HtedmUy 
OUnrHCTRWft Stayed en wal up hat bin SB by Denton Wade [HedtoteeU 


3.30 N0WD6M STANDARD OPW MH RAT RACE to M^M 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
0 
T 
8 
f 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


1-6 CTTTAUNO (17) (Bq C Thonto 5-1 1-1 1 

1 OATTARA (IT) WUdUoen 54 VII 

4- Cf Hfr NOHY (339)41 HunMd4-11-a 
04> DANCSRDICmS(3)TCuSdsi14-1T-4 
BUPBOTOCUUSHHI UK SSBMb 4-11-4 - 
EVBI CLOSE T Cut 5-11-4 
3 MANDCM) (17) MTOHReteley 4-11-4 
0 - KBUAU.Y BOY (214) JHJohato 5-11-4 

3-5 PAFPACHABUB (17) C Farter 4-11-4 

SCVHW 104. J Brad toy 4-11-4 

-raU.YHURRYT0PFJJdlenai4-11-4 

UXHYaeMEU item mend 5-1V4 

M3- U RCLE MOU 8 S {200) M 188 3 K»U 4-1V4 

TlLPWUfO D UcflMi 4-11-4 


!Catoratao(7) 



-0PMtar(3) 


AteCRC VAilSY n WWBter 6-10-13 „. 
■02WSDOUHB A E»ant 5-10-13 



_ 4-1 Grand Crn#-2 QaBarj. M Pana Charid. Cdtadno. 7-1 Unde Mows. 8-1 CwnMUBor. 
TriynutyTeO.io -1 KiOMlly Boy, 20-1 Uk Hygiene. Vitnao. , 


Dettori third 

■ UCA CUMANI-trained 
faMnnrtarinn (Frankie Det- 
tori) came third’ to 226-10 out- 
sider Passionnee and Ludgate 
in yesterday's £16,768 Prix 
Isola Bella at Saint Cloud, 
while Joe Naugbton’s Hever 
Golf Queen (Michael Hills) 
was last in the Prix Princess 
Kara on the same card. 



N'CASTLE 101 201 
FONTWELL 102 202 
G'HomsIm wi Sr 
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Le Saux and Batty 
escape Uefa ban 


Ian Rosa 

I T NOW seems highly 1 
probable that the Black- 
burn Rovers pair David 
Batty and Graeme Le 
Saux will escape punishment 
by Uefa for the flare-up in 
Moscow last week. 

It had been expected that 

the two England internation- 
als would- be banned from 
future European Hph after 
trading blows during the 
Champions' League fixture 
against Spartak Moscow. 

Yesterday Blackburn con- 
firmed that both players had 
been fined an unspecified 
amount for an incident which 
the dub “cannot condone". 

However, Uefa has now 
received the reports of both 


the match referee Pierluigi 
Pairetto and the official 

supervisor Jim Hansen and it 

would seem that neither 
report has details of the 
incident 

“The reports have now 
been received by ns but it is 
now an internal matter,” a 
Uefa spokesman said yester- 
day. “The English Football 

Association wrote to ask for 
our guidance immediately 
after the incident We shall be 
writing to them very shortly 
to inform them of our deci- 
sion. and that will almost cer- 
tainly be that we shall be tak- 
ing no action against the 
Blackburn players. There 
does not seem to be sufficient 
evidence to go on.” 

Even so, the matter does 
seem likely to be discussed 


Rideout absent until new year 

P AUL RIDEOUT may be | keeper, died in a moto 
out of action until the cle accident in Cambrfc 


new year because of the fa- 
cial injury he sustained 
during Everton’s game 
against Sheffield Wednes- 
day on Saturday. 

The Everton striker lost 
two teeth and had 32 
stitches inserted in a month 
wound after an accidental 
collision with the Wednes- 
day defender Des Walker. 

Alan NichoLls, the former 
Plymouth Argyle goal- 


keeper, died in a motorcy- 
cle accident in Cambridge- 
shire on the day he made 
his debut for Stalybrfdge 
Celtic. He was the pillion 
passenger. The rider was 
also killed. 

NichoUs was sacked by 
Plymouth this year after a 
series of court appearances 
for traffic offences. In 
September he was banned 
for 16 months after admit- 
ting driving with twice the 
legal alcohol limit. 


when Uefa's all-powerful dis- 
ciplinary committee next 

meet early in the new year. 

It was also confirmed yes- 
terday that even if the two 
players were to he punished 
by foe European game's gov- 
erning body. England's allo- 
cation of places for next sea- 
son's Uefa Cup competition 
would not be reduced as had 

been feared. 

“Even If they were to be 
punished it is rubbish to sug- 
gest that it would in any way 
ailect the number of invita- 
tions given to tfw» TBn glinlh 
Football Association," said 
the Uefa spokesman. 

“The fair-play rankings 
take into account all matches. 
One incident in one game can 
make only a very small 
difference.” 

It does seem probable that 
Batty and Le Saux have been 
fined tiie maximum of two 
weeks’ wages by their club — 
an estimated £12.000 each. 

“Both Graeme and David 
deeply regret their actions 
and have offered unreserved 
apologies to the club, the fens 
and football in general,'’ 
Blackburn's secretary John 
Howarth. The dub, recognis- 
ing the serious nature of the 
situation, have informed both 
players that they cannot con- 
done such behaviour and, 
having tafcgn into account 
their respective actions, have 
fined both . players 
accordingly.''. 



Hall stands up for players’ 
rights in Euro Parliament 
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Stephen Bates in Brussels 

S IR JOHN HALL, the 
man who sold Andy 
Coles to Manchester 
United for £7 million, is 
prepared to live without 
transfers. Most of the rest 
of European football is not 
The Newcastle United 
chairman torpedoed Uefa’s 
attempts here yesterday to 
persuade politicians to 
maintain the existing struc- 
ture wi thin the European 
Union. He told members of 
the European Parliament 
that clubs would be able to 
live with the end of the 
transfer system so long as 
they were given a period to 
adjust. 

"Players should have the 
same rights as other work- 
ers, like anyone else on my 
staff," he declared. “The 
only things that are going 
to save football will be 
sponsorship and television 
rights. I can’t quadruple 
ticket prices in my area.” 

A final judgment by the 
European Court of Justice 


in the case of Jean-Marc 
Bosnian, the Belgian foot- 
baller who challenged his 
club’s right to deny him a 
move to another team, is 
not expected until the new 
year, but clubs in the EU 
are anticipating that they 
will have to allow the free 
movement of players in line 
with European labour laws. 

Club owners and players 
lobbied politicians openly 
for the first time yesterday 
in an attempt to head off 
changes and persuade the 
EU that football should be 
treated differently from 
every other occupation. 

Sir John’s remarks cut 
across Uefa’s calls for the 
transfer system to be 
retained. A letter signed by 
the presidents of the 49 
national football associa- 
tions In Europe, mclurtfaig < 
En gland's Sir Bert Milli- 
chip, Scotland’s William 
Dickie and Wales’s Brian 
Fear, was presented to 
MEPs yesterday. 

It stated: “We sincerely 
hope this case will not lead 
to the dismantling of sys- 


tems which function well 
and exist for the general 
good of our game. Euro- 
pean law must . . . respect 
subsidiary autonomous 
regulations, especially 
those of a specific national 
sporting and cultural 
nature." 

As Uefa argued that an 
end to transfers would 
damage small professional 
clubs who make money 
from selling promising 
young players. Sir John 
snorted: “I have had my 
staff research this. Over the 
last five years in England 
most transfers have been 
between Premier League 
(dubs or from the First 
Division. 

“The money’s not in the 
game for transfers. We 
can’t go on like this.” 

MEPs have promised to 
take the submissions of 
both sides to the European 
Commission president Jac- 
ques Santer but, not sur- 
prisingly in view of the con- 
flicting messages they 
heard, they are not yet tak- 
ing sides. 


Big noise... Sam Allardyce, Blackpool's manager, yells orders to his troops from the dugout during Saturday’s game at Walsall photograph john porren 

Tangerine men’s moving dream 


FA Cup profile: Blackpool, who face Colwyn Bay on Saturday, 
are desperate to succeed and to move ground. Ian Ross reports 


S OME seven years ago 
Owen Oyston wa- 
gered £4,000 that 
Blackpool would win 
tiie FA Cup. With the book- 
makers along the resort's glo- 
riously tacky Golden Mile 
quoting odds of 300-1 — gen- 
erous, according to Gypsy 
Rose Lee — he stood to rake 
in £1.2 million. 

He did not, of course. Black- 
pool perished in a fourth- 
round replay at Maine Road, 
another memorable failure to 
lay alongside the club's cata- 
logue of near -misses. 

It is unlikely that any such 
flamboyant gesture will be 
forthcoming this season. Oys- 
ton, no longer a humble 
director but a concerned 
chairman, has more impor- 
tant things on his mind now, 
and long gone are the days 


Lawrence gets sack after 
1 8 months as Bradford fret 


Mark Redding 

W ITH a lack of nerve that 
has become typical of 
their profession, the Bradford 
City board sacked their hard- 
working manager Lennie 
Lawrence in the run-up to the 
home FA Cup tie against 
Preston. 

Lawrence was shown the 
door after two wins in 13 
games had seen Bradford sink 
to mid table In the Second 
Division. The dismissal came 
despite Bradford having 
knocked Nottingham Forest 
out of the Coca-Cola Cup. and 
having progressed to the FA 
Cup second round by account- 
ing fornon-League Burton. 

The Bradford chairman 
Geoffrey Richmond said the 
reason for the dismissal was 
what he described as Law- 
rence's poor record in the 
transfer market. The decision 
had been "delayed and de- 
layed" but had to be taken if 
Bradford were -to have any 
chance of the play-offs. 

At the time of the defeat of 
Forest in early October Brad- 
ford were second in the table. 
They were knocked out of the 


Coca-Cola competition In 
extra time of their third- 
round replay by Norwich City 
and are currently llth in 
their division, 13 points be- 
hind the leaders Swindon. 

Lawrence said: “I realise 
the results have not been up 
to scratch in recent weeks bat 
the parting has been amicable 
and the relationship between 
myself and the chairman 
remains one of great respect I 
am disappointed at the way 
things have turned out and I 
hope to continue in ma n ag e - 
ment as soon as possible." 

Lawrence made his name 
with an heroic eight-year ten- 
ure at financially stricken 
Charlton Athletic. He went to 
Middlesbrough in 1991 and al- 
though he took them into the 
Premiership they were rele- 
gated in 1993. He left in May 
the next year to join Brad- 
ford, where he signed a clutch 
of proven Leicester City cam- 
paigners. Mohan, Ward and 
Ormondroyd. 

“The decision to terminate 
his contract has been done 
with a heavy heart," Rich- 
mond said. Lawrence's assis- 
tant Chris Kamara has taken 
charge in the meantime. 


Hignett earns Results 
three-year deal 

J Soccer 

M IDDLESBROUGH’S goal- AUTO W1NDSCI 
scoring midfielder Craig Mo* them Socti 


I Viscoring midfielder Craig I 
Hignett, who took a pay cat in 
the summer in order to stay 
at the club, has been 
rewarded with a lucrative 
three-year pay deal 

Bryan Robson had told Hig- 
nett he was surplus to 
requirements hut the Pre- 
miership club’s manager said: 
“He has earned his new deal. 
Craig was given a spell on 
reduced wages to prove him- 
self and he has done that" 

lan Wright has “fined” him- 
self for getting suspended. 
The Arsenal striker, who has 
just completed a three-match 
ban, has paid a £1,000 cheque 
to the charity Sickle Cell 
Anaemia Research. 

Manchester City’s mid- 
fielder Garry Flitcroft has 
been banned for three games 
after passing 21 disciplinary 
points. 

The Stoke manager Lou Ma- 
cari escaped with a warning 
after the FA found him guilty 
of rude remarks to the referee 
Gerald Ashby, who had sent 
of Stoke's Ian Cranson, dur- 
ing the Coca-Cola Cup tie 
against Newcastle on October 
25. 


Soccer 

AUTO WIND9CREBIS SHIB-D 
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I Second round 

DoBOMtarCOll Notts County fOJ a 


Moors St 
1.714 


Notts Cora** (0) 3 
Murphy 85. Agan a St 
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Team talk 
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Arsenal 

00 

Ipswich Town 

19 

Sheffield United 

IS 

Aston vab 

11 

Leeds United 

03 

Sheffield Wad. 

14 

BmaCity 

30 

Leicester City 

36 

Southhampton 

20 

Blackburn 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke City 

30 

Bolton 

36 

Man. City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentford 

24 

Man. Untied 

01 

Tottenham Hot 

07 

Burriey 

31 

MjddMbraugft 

23 

West Ham 

12 

Chels&s 

OS 


20 

Wimbledon 

26 

Couentry City 

17 

Newcastle Utd 

IB 

Wolves 

37 

Derby County 

as 

Norwich City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

Everton 

05 

Nottm. Fomst 

13 

Rangers 

10 

Hudd. Town 

32 

QPR 

25 
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Sport in brief Basketball 


castle a Liverpool 1. Poet p ra radi Bit- 
mtogliara C v Bolton. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
Rtt DhMoK Chaim 2, Charlton 1. 
R us i p owsdi Bristol Rws v Ipswich; MW- 
wajl v Brighton. 


LEADING SONY WORLD RAI<KIN<H< 1. 

G Norman (AuS) 22.47 pto; 2. N Price (Z kn) 
1835; 3. B Longer (Oar) 1553; 4. E Els 
(SA) 14 93; 6. N Faldo (Eng) 1AS4; 8. C 
Momgnmerie (Scot} 13.®. 7. C Psvin (USt 
1254; a. f couples IUS) 1096: 9. B Etetofl- 
ton (Aus) 1061: 10 M Ozokt (Japan) lO.Sff. 
11. T Lehman (USt 07V. 12. J M Otezabal 
(Sp) 0.47; 13. L Jaiusn (U8) 018, 14. V 
Singh (Fiji) 8.18: 15. S Torrance (Scot) B.10: 
18. L Roberts (US) 8.08: 17. D Love ID (US) 
7.73; 18. P Jacobsen (US) 7 83; 19. M 
McCiSitter (US) 7.30 20. 8 Crenshaw (US1 
736. Alan 37. 1 Woosnam (Wales) 655. SI. 
M JI/MS (Eng) 4.83c 52. 0 GlKonl (Eng) 
4 82; 57. B Lane (En« 4.43; 74. M Clark 
(Eng) 372; 85. O Clarke (Nl) 340 SB. P 
Baker (Eng) £67. 

EUROPEAN TOUR QUALIPYINO 
SCHOOL (Spain)- ffWOi rand moots 
(OB/ 1 re unloss staled) UO H Biiirmaiw 
(BM 67. 73. 68. 60 73. US A Coil Ison 88. 
70. 71. 73. 69: S Wobelsr 74. 66. 71. 74. 80 
asa m wins (Wales) 7i. n. to. 72. 7£ 
3B4 S Oallachor IS «*) 72. 72. 66. 89. 73. T 
Gogote (Gor) 67. 78. 88. 71. 72. 3H P 
Sjolsnd (Swo) 69. 78. 60 74. 69. 367 R 
Coles 8B. 72. 69. 74. 73: A Lehouc (Fr) 71. 
88. 71. 74. 71 □ Edhmd (Swo) 79. 70. 72. 
67, 60 3*8 S Pul Ian 70. 70. 69, 74. 75; J 
Pinero (Spl 73. 69. 80 74, 74 3SB C Rost 
(Den) 71. 71. 71. 74. 72: O SaBberg (Swo) 
70, 71. 72. 76 71. A Cabrera (tag) 71. 74. 
87. 75. 72; M Weld) 74. 73 69. 72. 71; Q 
Chalmers (Aus) 74. 68. 70. 77. 70 


when be actively courted 
publicity. 

Oyston i6 keeping his 
money in his pocket. If his 
promise to lift Blackpool into 
the 21st century slightly 
ahead cf the M illennium cele- 
brations is to be honoured, he 
will certainly need to. 

More hard-nosed business- 
man than sentimental vision- 
ary. he wants to build a revo- 
lutionary 20.000 all-seat 
stadium -at a cost of £50 mil- 
lion. If stardust is liberally 
sprinkled over his dream, 
Blackpool’s new home would 
certainly redefine the term 
"state of the art”. 

Naturally, the large oak 
tree is still just a small acorn 
struggling to force its way 
through lay vs of choking 
bureaucracy, but any scheme 
that is not adorned with 


American Football 

NRj NY Giants », Chicago Z7; Buffalo 25. 
New England 35; Washington 7. Philadel- 
phia 14; Indianapolis 38. Miami 28: Green 
Bay 35, Tampa Boy 13; Jac M onvflto 13, 
Cincinnati 17; Clove land 17. Pittsburgh 20; 
San Franoaca 41. St Unite 13; Ssaltte 10, 
NY jots 18; Houston 42. Denver S3; Ari- 
zona 40, Atlanta 37 (ot); New Orleans 34, 
Caroline U tselffng etraeBngSi Aeeri- 
t* Oonhreue ffratsm DlvWm L 
Btffaln (W8. L4. PF248. PA233T. 2. todle- 
napoffs (7-6-348-238): S. Miami (6-6- 
303-Mi). Com b e l DtiWan 1, Pittsburgh 
18-4-297-25% 2. Cincinnati 15-7-296-2801; 
X Houston (5-7-273-258). WeaSraw Dtw 
tsfara 1. Kansas City ( 10-24277-1 BS); 2. 
Oakland (8-3371-187); 3. Dower (6-6- 
282-3*3). NetlraU Oakmra ITuTaiii 
Wi IMu ib 1, Dallas (10-2-343-214},- 2. PWu 
adatpiua (B-4-J4&-2E5); 3. Arizona '(4-6- 
211-328). Central n h rit i o n e 1. Groan Boy 
(8-4-312-249); 2 Chicago (7-8324-293); 3. 
Detroit (6-8304-302). Waetani DMatara 
1. San Francisco IB-4-335-173): 2 Atlanta 
(7-8276-266); 3. St Louis (6-8214-277). 


red tape is hardly a scheme at 
alL 

Blackpool’s new stadium is, 
perhaps, two years away. On 
Saturday those in the famous 
tangerine shirts, who must 
play alon g side the ghosts of 
Matthews. Armfield and Bali, 
will have to make do with 
Bloomfield Road, once a 
theatre of dreams but now a 
rotting carcass of a ground. 

“To be honest it does look 
the same as it did 10, 20 or 
maybe even 90 years ago,” 
said the current Blackpool 
manager Sam Allardyce. 
"The truth is, this club can- 
not go forward unless we get 
the new stadium. So much 
hinges on that now." 

But if the 11 men of Black- 
pool find it difficult to per- 
form before the peeling paint 
the rotting woodwork and the 


PA VASE: ItMaAron*. neend 
l a pto pi SewttrM ge w w to Tn * Furness. 


rusting metal, the 11 men of 
Colwyn Bay cannot wait to 
get started. 

The part-timers from the 
Unibond League — butchers, 
bakers and candlesti ck mak- 
ers — head north for an FA 
Cup second-round tie this 
weekend. 

"Bloomfield Road may well 
need renovating but illl be 
like Wembley for my lads." 
said Bryn Jones. 15 years the 
Colwyn manager. 

But for a stubborn, belliger- 
ent streak which carried 
them safely through "three 
years of hell”. Colwyn Bay 
would certainly have followed 
the likes of Rhyl and Caernar- 
fon into the League of Wales. 

The Football Association of 
Wales tried desperately to 
bring Colwyn Into line but 
they stood their ground, even 
if it was shaky at times. 

"We Just didn’t feel that the 
new League of Wales would 
be right for us," said Jones. 
“It took us a very long time to 


get where we now are within 
the English pyramid system 
and we Just didn’t want to 
throw it all away. 

“It was a messy and expen- 
sive fight It was an horren- 
dous time for the club and 
its supporters, absolutely 
horrendous. 

‘T look upon this tie as our 
deserved reward for all our 
trials and tribulations. We 
have never gone this far in 
the Cup before, and we have 
already fought our way 
through five rounds to get to 
Blackpool. Win. lose or draw, 
this is our day." 

For once Blackpool are the 
big fish. But, it is a decidedly 
s m a l l pond and Allardyce is 
understandably wary. 

"Shrewsbury Town put 11 
past Marine in the last round, 
which did us no favours at 
ail," he said. “The fickle fin- 
ger of fete will definitely 
point at one of the fancied 
teams on Saturday. God, I 
hope it’s not us.” 


Ice Hockey 


lee Hockey 


BRmSH LEAGUE: P i— tor P MM o m 

Dunam 3. Nottingham z Humber* toe B. 
MUton Keynes Z Nm—rnUe 4, Cardiff 13; 
Sheffield 12 FVe 3. Metaion Omm Btt- 
Hnghom 6, Medway B; Blackburn 11. 
Bracknell 4; Chelmsford 1. GuMtorf Z 
MuiTBjrfMd 2 Manchester 8; T effort! 8. 
Swindon 7. 

WL Florida 6. Loe Angeles V. Calgary 2. 
Chicago 2 tot): Winnipeg 4. Edmonton a 

I ea iff iig S tan S tops; Eastern C an to r 

an— Northeast Pistol ora 1. Pittsburg* 
(W12. L6. TO. GFB6, GA61. P6B27V £ Mon. 
tmal (12-B-i -68-67 -25); 3. Buffalo (9-10-2- 
66-83-20). ABanOn DMdoK 1. Florida 
117-5-1-84-55-35); 2. Philadelphia 
II* 6 4 88 55 32): 3. NY Ranger* (13-8-2- 
82-89-38). Western Conf eren ce! Ce n tral 
Mite l am 1. Damn (13-6-2-76-53-28); 2 
Toronto (11-7-4-73-86-38); 3. Winnipeg 
I1 1-6-2-83-76-24). PMtNe Phr inl o ne 1. 
Colorado (14-4-4-88-60-32): 2, Loe Ange- 
las (10-6-582-60-23). 


ronp ± Femborough » Dcrrar (7 AS); Ket- 
tering v Stevenage (746); Macclesfield v 
IGdd arm tester (7.46); Runcorn v Souttipon 

UNIBOND LKAGUEi Pint Dhrlsioa: 
Congleton Tn v Curzon Ashton; Eastwood 
Tn * Parsley CeHlc Harrogate Tn v Brad- 
ford PA. Pr a s Wan f a Oran Mat rant 
Worksop * Gainsborough. 

•CIS LEAQUto PM Dtotaiaat Bertc- 
hamatad Tn v Wembley; Marlow v Thame 
Utd. ff e nn a rt Me lstom WHham Tn » 
Hampton. Third DMdrai Kingsbury Tn v 
Harlow Tn. Csrtora (ton t eennd r o en i fc 
Aylesbury Utd v Purl foot Barton Rvra v 
Heybridge Swifts; Borah am Wood v Bark- 
teg: Enfield v Yeadteg: Graya Atti v Blffart- 
cay Tn; HendoniSt AIDans v RuMto Manor; 
Sateea/WaKon A H v Moiasey/Ktogsion- 
larr. Sutton Utd v Abingdon Tn; TooBng 6 
Mitcham v Wokingham Tn. Carttsn Tro- 
Pteri ff aca nd teoaff AwWsy v Ware; Ban- 
Mead Ath v Camberiey Tn; Bracknsfl Tn v 
HarsDeto Utt Dortdng v Hungertord 7m E 
Thurrock Uto v Cheshvnt; Extern Tn v 
Leatherhaad; Kernel Hempatsad v Edg- 
wara Tn; Mat Peace v Chatfont St Peter; 
Wormwood v Soulhalt: Wsaldsttne v Bed- 
ford Tn; W teennoe Tn v Lolghton Tn. 
ran 7m Moaraa ■ emnr. n ...e.i 
DMalom Ritehden A D’monda v Baldock 
Tn. MMtatod BhrUtn Euekfnghani Tn v 
BBtton TicL et caeter Utd v Kings Lynn: BC 
Warwick v RothweU Tn. ffrailtisni Dto- 
tatoni Clavedtei Tn v Weymouth. Dr Iffarw 
tone Cepr Hrat ii nenl . Seo o nd Lap 
Marthyr TydfU v Newport AFC. 
m-w comma uummibi m dk- 
Man Chaddsnon v Eastwood Hanley; 
Malra Rd v Moaslsy. H oo dBI Tnnib»i 


Wasps claim fair share 
of Sir John’s passion 


Real Tennis 


BRITIBM OPIt 


Motor Racing 

The British-based Benetton 
team will race under Italian 
colours next season. The 

rliangn means that the TtnUnn 

national anthem will now be 
played when Benetton win. 

Giancarlo Baghetti, whose 
single grand prix victory in 21 
FI races came on his Ferrari 
debut in France in 1961, has 
died of cancer aged 60. 

Tennis 

Ftank Hammond, the game’s 
first professional umpire, has 
died in New York aged 66. He 
was famniis for disqualifying 
Ilie Nastase during the 1979 
US Open final against John 
McEnroe for time-wasting, 
prompting a court invasion 
by fans, fighting in the stands 
— and his replacement by 
overruling officials. 


BUDWDSCft LEAGUE] ShBfflald 68. 
L iterator 71 (2 ot). Lt i fcg paiBiterai 1 =. 
London. Manchester <WS. L2C 3. Sheffield 
16-3). 

NBA! Boston 109. Cturtode ill; Detroll 
102. Houston 100; MfhwjUe KB. Minne- 
aota W9; Seams 97. Chicago as Bam- 
mento 9B. New Jereffy W- Uedtog atand- 
lagei IhIm CaNt e r — era AII—iKe 
Dto tel oiii 1. Ortondo IW11. L2. Pet 8*8. 
GB0L 2 Nm> York (10-2-^33-4); 3. UiamJ 
(7-3-.700-2S). C idid n w iwi 1. cni- 
cago |16-2v633-6); 2. Adana I7-6-.363-3L 
3. indteite {ML500-4). Western C en ter 
•MS — ffwei t DMairae i, Houem 
(10-3- 789-0); 2. Utah (10-4-.714-S); 3, San 
Antonio (7-4- 535-2 1. Pacfflc DMatora 1. 
Satramenn (B-4-.6S2-0). Z Sea O b (8-5- 
A*3-S); 3. Ptaenlx (6-5- 545-2). 

Cricket 

TOUR WATCHi Laherai England A 998-6 
dec (N V Knight 107. J C Pool ay laono) and 
130-4 dec. Patton's » 187-9 dec (Azwar 
Mahfflood 63no; Munton 5-5*) and 88-0. 
Match drawn. 

BBCOttD Wtwwnn TESTi temKrt- 
pun England 198 (Dabir 4-38) end 194 
(D*vW 5-53). India 283 (S Dabir 80. S Shaw 
94) and 125 (Stock 4-321. England won Dy 
two runs. 

CATTLE CUP; lAirfarati Eastern Province 
71 and 219 (K Weueto 77. D Cillsrfian 
89io: Pollock 5-401 Nate! 448-5 doe Natal 
won by an innings and 159 runs Paart 
Bdflrtd 139 and 381. Transvaal 310 and 
J5t-7 (D Lalng 107. K Rutherford 50l. 
Transvaal won by thr« withets. 




Squash 


QATAR DfmtUTTONAL CHAtoPtOM- 
"rat rotoHfc towsbra- Kto. (Pak) 
bt B Davies (Aus) 15-11. 15-11. 17-15; J 
Bewetol (Fr) M M Calms lEng ) 15-8. 
11-15, 18-9. IB-11; C WayaMi (SA) bt S 
Meads (Eng) 5-18. 15-11 11-16, 16-11. 
15-12: 4 NIoeBe (Eng) lx P Johnson (Ena) 
17-18. 18-11. 12-15. 16-8;*> Heel (Scot) M 
A WagBi (Egypt) 15-U, 18.13. 15-4 


Fixtures 


(7.30 utitaaa sated) 

Soccer 

COCMOU CUPi Fourto retradl Read- 
Ing v Southampton (7-45). 

AUTO WINDSCREENS SMUk Nortb- 
*ro Burt ts m twi t iwnff Ctieaierfiehl 
v Rochdale; Hull v Blackpool; Lincoln » 
Presun; Rotherham v Wigan; Scunthorpe 
v York; Wnndum w Carlisle. Sautosra 
8MB ra Se co nd t raul Brentford « Ful- 
ham (7.46); Bristol Rrrs « Boumemouffc 
Cardiff v Northampton. Oxford Utd v Col- 
chesn 17.45] Peterborough v Swansea 
17 *5); Shrewsbury v Bristol C; Walsall v 
Braptun (7 .451 


mm KADOHS W PtoBKn t CUPi Pool 

to Cardiff « Utetor (T.lte. 

TOUR MATCH: Newcastle (tosforth v 
TrVtovuL 

CIS 1 NSURANCK U-at COUNTY 
CHAMMOiaHVi MMtewdra Send^w- 

ten North Midlands * Steffordahlra (Stoir- 
bridge). Hor to n u Omsc Chattitte v 
Yorkshire (7.14 sate). 

CUie MTCWti Pantypoot v CarcBB 
P W: Pontypridd v Mawtog (7^SWart» 
Police w Abenuon (7JJ). 

Ice Hockey 

BRtTfSH LEAGUE; First DMaloai 
MotTsylteU v Dumlrira (8.0}. 


• Bristol RUPC have bean awarded a 
OSUW grant owarde tne coal odfieir E2 
million stand by ttte Soorts aounddnifla- 
thre, whfoh b funded by football pools. The 
aunt Is the mannaim possible. 

• The HaUax rugby league winger Forttl 
TuIIsqL oteced on report by referee Cohn 
Morris during Saturday's Regal Trophy tie 
at London Broncoa, has been uid ns has 
no one to answer- attar Rugby League 
officials reviewed the much video. 

• Shttfteto Arena wffl etege basketball's 
line National Cup Mull for the third 
fweraetee year on March 3. 1996. Shat- 
(isid. Sharks and Hatters are respective 
holders of tee men's and women's cups. 


Vic BatcheMor 

T HOUGH Rick Brebant 
enjoys only a fraction of 
the celebrity of Kevin Keegan 
and Rob Andrew, be is not the 
poor relation of the Newcastle 
Sporting Club. 

“If s all new to [the direc- 
tors]." the Durham Wasps 
player-coach said yesterday. 
"Football they know about, 
they can pick a good football 
player. Hockey, they still 
have to grasp the whole as- 
pect of the game yet But one 
thing 1 take my hat off to is 
that they are actively taking a 
role within the club, support- 
ing it both on and off the ice.” 
Indeed Brebant says Sir 
John Hall, who today leads a 
group of seven club owners in 
a second round of negotia- 
tions with the BIHA on the 
formation of a “superieagne" 
next season, has missed only 
“two or three" of Wasps’ 
home games. And other direc- 
tors, such as Sir John's son 
Douglas and Freddie Shep- 
herd, frequently hasten back 


Pools Forecast 


FACAiUiG 
1 Aattm VM 

• Bolton 

4 LMda 

* Uvra»Ml 

5 HM Utd 

r opr 


V Man City 1 
v Southampton 1 
v Chotera . 1 


BtDBtBaHLUfllR 
FIRST BIVtStON 
• DmHff 

10 Mural* 

11 Late ral w 

IX LHP 

14 Ngrakk 
IB Port Vale 
IB PHWHB ff to 
17 nutoag 

15 Sotetwnd 

BA CUP 
Saeood mi a i J 
1» Barrow w 

20 Bto cl cpadt h 

M Cta ra rf ov d v 


from Newcastle United's 
away games to support Bre- 
bant and his players. 

Both were in attendance on 
Sunday as the Wasps retained 
third place in the British 
League by beating the Not- 
tingham Pathers 3-2 with 
goals from D amian Smith, 
Jon Weaver and Todd Bittner. 

Notting h a m had taken over 
as league leaders with a 4-2 
win over the Cardiff Devils on 
Saturday. But the Welsh side 
regained first place when, led 
by four goals each from Doug 
McEwen and Randy Smith, 
they beat the Newcastle War- 
riors 13-3 on Sunday. 

The Humberside Hawks' 
John Griffith was another sat- 
isfied coach yesterday after 
his side's weekend victories 
over Slough (11-6) and Milton 
Keynes (9-2) in which Derek 
Laxdal and Scott Young 
scored a total of five goals 
each. 

“The teams we played are 
below us and you have to 
keep them there," said Grif- 
fith. ‘Those are the four-point 
games you have to win.” 


M Dafl-flnftrkJgff v Warn* a 

** Ooaat v Kattvtofl x 

*4 tetetorad v Hedies torn i 

*B HaBtox v Bromsgrova 1 

SB Bra—te « Southport * 

9T Statybridga v Soapli 2 

9* Stevenage v towtofcM 2 

MIL'S SCOTTISH HOMIER 

*® °e*te v Kttmamack 1 

40 UUik V MkRm a 


41 Hrartt V Ram 

42 ItotoMnfl v HI bet 

43 ItorSufc v Aba 

SCOTTISH FIRST DIVISION 


« Pw fw iu l 
47 Iran 
*B BMIrrw 


v SAJahnauiM i 

v Dumbarton i 

« Harm non i 

v Chteetiai* i 

v Oai thra S 


07 Scu n thorpe 


20 Birarfrai 

30 Tetlort 

31 Torquay 


CbterynBay 1 
OrawMad&N 1 


Noritafhpton 1 
Bognor i 

.Daritagua 1 

ttra a kuq X 
BlythBp 1 
Cardiff 1 

NortxCp 3 
Witraff 2 


seomsH nwr division 

49 AyrUM v OmmoTSIh 


so bnn. 

51 Montross 

52 S tt toig A 

53 Hi ■■ Iran 


v Baratrii i 

* . Hlanh e ii i utt s 

v Porter 1 

v Clyde i 


fiCOmSH THB» QlVHiOM 
54AtotonR v Braobfa - 

SB Aloa v OuMn'aPk i 

SB Artbnralb v Cowdenbeath < 

S7 f la itn .lai v EaciSItning , 

BB-IMoffaton ¥ Ron t 


' 1 H 

'• i r-i 

( f. - ‘I 
; -ra 


MR 

h i ». 
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SPORTS NEWS 15 



Matthew Engel on John Barclay, the 
enthusiastic and sharp assistant manager 


* F YOU go to public school 
and happen to have been 
:4#christened John Robert 
^g Trootbeck. it Is possible 
"Jpit improbable that you will 

to able to suppress informa- 

flan about the third initial 
> ff you then go on to first- 
'class cricket, there is no 
chance. You can keep quiet 
and tell the reference books 
yenr Initials are JR. But 
1 \ sooner or later someone from 
.fee Association of Cricket 
A-iJ&atlsticiazis will go and ter- 
saprt out your birth certificate, 
r and word will be out. 

V JRT Barclay went to Eton 
before he played for Sussex. So 
. : ! to ev e ryo ne In cricket he has 
always been ‘"Trout”, a name 
"which rounds off the general 
. t. impression he conveys of 
upper-class twittlshness. 

it is a camouflage. English 
cricket has been run by all 
kinds of people over the years 
- who looked and sounded plau- 
sible but were actually cdue- 
less. Barclay, the assistant 
'manager of this year’s tour- 
ing party in South Africa, and 
at 41 one te foe rising stare of 
cricket administration, is 
showing some signs of being 
the reverse: someone whose 
manner conceals the fact that 
he is a very sharp operator. 

Barclay winces slightly if 
anyone mentions his school- 1 
mg. But it is irresistible. In I 
addition to die customary , 
skills of cricket, classics arif * I 
charm, he must have had | 
hours in a special setf-depre- 
cation class. 

He was talking, for 
instance, about the bridge 
four that has emerged to pass 
fee time in South Africa, par- 
ticularly during the washed- 
out Test “There’s Illy, a very 
shrewd player, naturally. 
Afhers. He’s brainy. Mark 
Uott He’s good. And me, 
who’s hopeless.” 

One of Barclay’s functions 
on tour is to act as rhiaf cen- 
sor of players’ ghosted 
columns and interviews, to 
make sure they say nothing 
that mi ght antagonise Lord's. 
This leads to cat-and-mouse 
games between journalists 
anri officials. Some of the 
hacks assumed they were 
wrapping Barclay round their 
fingers, "it was only after- 
wards that 1 realised he’d 


made me do precisely what he 
wanted,” reported one. “He'd 
more or less given me an 
order. I never even noticed.” 

Barclay is a member of a 
management team that 
started out as seven, which — 
given that there are only 16 
players — is probably the 
hi g h est ratio of support «*afr 
to fighting soldiers since the 
Americans were in Vietnam. 

The coaches, Jehu Edrlch 
and Peter Lever, have now 
leaving Barclay along 
with the manager Ray Illing- 
worth, the physiotherapist 

Wayne Morton. Ur Philip Bell 
and the scorer Malcolm Ash- 
ton. (The jury is s tfll out on 
whether a full-time doctor is 
really necessary, in the sub- 
continent it might be differ- 
ent.. But the disrespectful 
spirits here are calling hfm 
Doc Holiday.) 

Not one of the seven was on 
last winter’s dreadful tour of 


His insistence 
that cricket is 
fun has replaced 
Fletcher’s 
fatalism 


Australia. There M JK Smith 
was the manager, supposedly 
in charge of organisation and 
PR. But he refused to talk to 
the media, which was prepos- 
terous. The Australian press 
thought he was an idiot, and 
portrayed the team the samp 
way. Also, the baggage kept 
ending in the wrong place 
while Smith stood around in 
his blazer. Meantime, pom* 
Keith Fletcher was tryin g to 
run the cricket, and getting 
gloomier by the day, while 
Illingworth was shouting 
loudly from the sidelines. 

Now Illingworth has com- 
mand. which is right and 
proper. But Barclay is acting 
as roadie, a major job on an 
Rn ghnit tour, ensuring that 
the team are wherever they 
are meant to be — nets, 
ground, hotel, fiinction, air- 
port He does the finances and 
the paperwork. And he thinks 


seriously — and it is 
someone did — about 
image that is being conveyed. 

“I view everybody here as 
part of the team. I want flu 
press to write good thing s 
about English cricket I want 
the photos and the TV pic 
tures to reflect it in a good 
light. I’m not so stupid as tc 
believe we’re going to achieve 
the ultimate all the tim» but ] 
have to try. Governments 
have great offices trying to dc 
that Here we just have a bh 
of me.” 

That’s one side of the coin. 
But within the party Bar- 
clay's enthusiasm, his inaia. 
fence that cricket is great fun, 
has replaced Fletcher'9 
understandable, but ulti- 
mately disastrous, drooped- 
shoulders fa tnliom 

“The players have really 
got stuck into their fielding,” 
Barclay said. “They're work 
ing jolly hard. Tm so im- 
pressed. T love enthusiasm.” 

“Do you think,” I asltad . 
“that perhaps past England 


teams were not always very 
enthusiastic?” But be wasn’t 
felling into that trap. 

“Oh, I’d never say that. 
Sometimes, you know, inten- 
tions are very hard to fulfil ” 

Theoretically, Barclay is 
not in the cricketing of 
command But on tour there 


are hours and hours available 
for conversation. He was a 
successful county captain. He 
is not ignored. “Of course we 
talk cricket, lots and lots and 
lots. Because we love it. I 
don't push my humble 
thoughts to die forefront; that 
would be quite wrong. But if 
I’m sometimes asked, it 
would be silly not to a 
contribution.” 

Before the tour Illingworth 
made out he wo uld be op- 
erating as a dictator. That 
was obvious rubbish, and he 
knew it Tours do not work 
that way. What be meant was 
that he would not be having 
formal committee meetings. 
First and foremost this tour is 
ran, between bridge hands, 
by his ailijmrg with Mike 
Atherton. 

But amid lily's bombast and 
Atherton’s quiet stubborn- 
ness the relevance of Barclay, 
with his silly-old-mes and I- 
know-no things, as a counter- 
weight to them both ought not 
to be underestimated. One’s 
early impression is that for 
once Eng^h cricket has got 
something right 


Trout in the nets . . . Barclay bowls in a practice session in South Africa graham chaomck 


David Hopps says 
India, Sri Lanka and 
Pakistan face shame 


T HE joint hosts of next 
year’s World Cup are 
increasingly beset by 
adversity. A tourna- 
ment hampered from its in- 
ception by its ludicrous struc- 
ture is threatening to bring 
such embarrassment within 
the subcontinent that India, 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka must 
almost wish their bid bad 
been unsuccessful 
Reassurances about crowd 
safety will not readily be ac- 
cepted after foe weekend's 
tragedy in Nagpur, which left 
nine people dead and dozens 
injured when a wall collapsed 
during India's one-day inter- 
national against New 
Zealand. 

The very fact that the 
match was not immediately 
abandoned gives a clue to the 
sometimes slapdash approach 
to crowd safety in India. 
Counterfeit tickets are regu- 
larly available, overcrowding 
often causes spectators to 
peer from precarious vantage 
points, and the fondness of 
the police for exerting crowd 
control with a series of lathi 
charges can be particularly 
disturbing. 

Pakistan, heavily beaten in 
foe first two Tests against 
Australia, enter foe final Test 
In Sydney on Thursday on the 
back of an eight-wicket hiding 
by Victoria. Ramiz Raja, their 
stand-in captain, spoke of 
“low morale”, and Pakistan’s 
insistence upon depicting the 
Test series as a warm-up rou- 
tine for the World Cup is 
doing them a disservice. 

The most obvious way for 
Pakistan to enhance their 
chances of retaining the 
World Cup would be to per- 
form ably in Australia. But as 
Australia have confirmed 
themselves the best Test side 
in the world, so Pakistan's de- 
cline haw IpnJcpd impossible to 
arrest 

One-day cricket is surely 
not so divorced from the real 
thing as to make Pakistan 's 
World Cup challenge a credi- 
ble one. Salim Malik’s return 
in Sydney, with no form to 
speak of (In all senses of the 
word), is hardly likely to help 
matters. 

When protesters take to 


burning effigies of the Paki- 
stan Board’s chief executive, 
Arif Abassi, in the streets it 
hardly suggests the World 
Cup will take place In an at- 
mosphere of stability. 

Sri Lanka's four World Cup 
matches remain unques- 
tioned, even though the civil 
war against the Tamil Tigers 
is at its height as gover nmen t 
forces seek to take the LTTE’s 
northern stronghold of 
Jafflia. Colombo, foe capital, 
might well be a haven of 
peace come mid-February but 
for the ICC not to have an- 
nounced contingency plans is 
another example of compla- 
cent inactivity. 

Having skUftilly avoided in- 
volvement in the Malik bribes 
scandal, the ICC may be about 
to have Its talents In diplo- 
matic intertia tested again, if 
there is substance to reports 
that an Australian umpire 
has cast doubt on the legality 
of the action of the Sri Lank a 
bowler Muttiah Muratidaran. 

Mural! daran, arguably the 
best off-spinner in the world, 
with 78 Test wickets at 30.73, 
derives much of his danger 
from an unusual back-cf-the- 
hand action, with the ball de- 
livered with cocked wrist and 
bent arm. 

If his arm does not 
straighten his legality is 
assured, but in his three 
years in Test cricket he has 
had to endure persistent 
slights. Some balls from him 
were reportedly regarded as 
suspect during Sri Lanka’s 
defeat by Queensland in 
Mackay last week. The offi- 
cial reports from the umpires 
should reach the ACB by the 
end of the week. 

“Muri has played all over 
foe world under different um- 
pires and hasn’t had a prob- 
lem," said Sri Lanka's man- 
ager, Duleep Mendis. 

In fairness to the player the 
ICC should have the decency 
to consider video evidence. 
Instead complaints are infor- 
mal, opinions muttered off 
the record, and nobody has 
the courage of his convic- 
tions. It is all a sorry 
mess. 

• Shane Warne Is In Austra- 
lia’s 13-man squad for foe 
thir d and final Test against 
Pakistan starting on Thurs- 
day at the Sydney Cricket 
Ground. The leg-spinner, who 
broke a toe 10 days ago, has 
until tomorrow to prove his 
fitness. 


Upper-class roadie 
on tour with England 


Hosts of 
troubles in 
Cup run-up 


Smith homeward bound 


Lara ‘no’ to W Indies tour 


Indian venues under scrutiny 
after Nagpur disaster 


E NGLAND a extended 
their unbeaten record 
in the skirmish in La- 
hore against the Patron's XI 
yesterday, but for Mike Smith 
fee war is definitely over. 

The Gloucestershire pace- 
man will return home from his 
first representative tour after 
damag ing rib li game n t s in the 
opening match against the 
Pakistan Cricket Board. He 
has managed only 22.1 first- 
class overs in five weeks and 
has not taken a wicket The 
Warwickshire seamer Tim 
Muntan, who arrived on Fri- 
day as coves-, will stay on fif- 
ths remaining three weeks. 

The team were due to fly to 
Rawalpindi last night for foe 
second Test against Pakistan A 


an Thursday, with foe final 
Test and three one-day inter- 
nationals to come after that 

Though they remain un- 
beaten, the three-day draw 
against the Patron’s XI cost 
them their 100 per cent record 
after five str a ig ht wins. 

Having resumed on 10 for 
two in their second innings, 
the tourists declared at 130 for 
four. Set a target of 242 in a 
minimum of 49 overs, the Pat- 
ron’s XI completed only 35 be- 
fore bad light stopped play an 
hour early. 

By then the fourth-wicket 
pair cf Manzoor Akhtar and 
| Akram Raza had taken foe 
hosts to 88, after fljey had stut- 
tered to a precarious 18 for 

fon*e m mM-aftamfflim 


The En gland a captain Nas- 
ser H iMHim Raid ha had tiwh- 
thought victory was possible 
and he was already looking 
ahead to Thursday’s Test 
“The five days of that match 
are the most important ones cf 
the whole trip. We are 1-0 up 
and another good performance 
will clinch the series for us," 
he said 

“There area couple cf deci- 
sions we have to make about 
the team, but all those players 
who do not figure win almost 
certainly be selected for the 
final Test in Peshawar." 

Despite taking two for 13 
from 11 overs yesterday — to 
follow his five for 54 in the first 
inning g — Munton is unlikely 
to play cm Thursday. 


e RIAN LARA has 
pulled out of the West 
Indies tour of Austra- 
lia which starts next week. 

No reason has been given 
for the withdrawal but 
Lara’s request came the 
day after he, Carl Hooper, 
Curtly Ambrose and Kenny 
Benjamin were fined 10 per 
cent of their fees for 
mlscondnct during the 
summer's tour of England. 
Lara, who “absented him- 
self” on tour, has been 
replaced by Roland Holder. 

The West Indies board 
asked Lara to reconsider 
his request over the week- 
end when, it said, ‘‘every 
effort was made to per- 
suade Brian that his partic- 


ipation was in his own in- 
terest and that of West 
Indies cricket”. The board 
added yesterday: “[Lara] 
has, regrettably, confirmed 
that he will not take parti” 

West Indies have no Tests 
on the tour but will play in 
a tournament with Austra- 
lia and Sri Lanka. 

Pakistan yesterday 
named their former captain 
Javed Mian dad, aged 38, in 
the preliminary 20-man 
squad for the World Cup 
next February and March. 

The England women’s 
team snatched a last-gasp 
victory over India in the 
second Test in Jamshedpur 
yesterday to clinch the 
three-match series 2-0. 


With India only four runs 
short of victory on 124 for 
eight With two overs left, 
the tourists’ wicketkeeper 
Jane Smit ran Sangita Da- 
hir out and Jo Chamberlain 
trapped Laya Francis Ibw 
for an unlikely two-run 
win. England’s spinner 
Debbie Stock took bowling 
honours with four for 32. 

WE S T INDUS TOUR IQDAOi *R B 

RtchaidMn. S Campbell. S C I Vnmama. P 
V Simmons. R Hotter. C L Hooper. J C 
Adam. S Cftanderpaol. tC O Browne. R A 
Harper. CEL Ambrose. C A Walsh. 1 R 
Bishop. O 0 Qfeson, A C Cummins. 
PAKISTAN WORLD CUR SQUAD: 
‘Wasim Akram, A amir Softs 1 1, Saasd 
Anwar. Ramiz Rajs, Safim Etaftj. Salim 
Mai*. Javed u minted. Inz&rmm-uJ-Haq. 
Basil All. E)ez Ahmed, tUoln Khan. 
Rashid Laid, Miahtaq Ahmed, Saqlabi 
Uushtaq. Wsqar You a is. Aqfti Javed, 
Mohammad Akram, Atenr Rahman, Kablr 
Khan. Shahid Anwar. 


N AGPUR, where nine spec- 
tators died an Sunday, 
may be taken off foe list of 
next year’s World Cup 
venues. 

The stadium, in the west of 
India, was due to host foe 
game between Australia and 
Zimbabwe on March 1, one of 
17 that India will stage. 

An official rf India’s board of 
control said yesterday that the 
Indian World Cup Committee 
would now be compelled to ex- 
amine all potential venues for 
safety. “The stadia in various 
parts of the country are owned 
by state cricket associations or 
local sports and municipal 
bodies and their safety was 
tafam for granted,” he said. 
“Tbe board has never scruti- 


nised the safety aspect." 

India’s former captain Bi- 
sfaen Bedi said the board h ad 
never cared about foe secu- 
rity of players or spectators. 
‘‘Most venues are over- 
crowded for international 
matches, with hordes of free- 
loaders paining entry while 
the paying public is often 
herded together in an effort to 
maximise the gate collec- 
tions,” he said. 

“The security of neither the 
players nor the spectators is a 
criterion when matches are 
allotted to these venues which 
lack basic minimum facilities 
for big games.” 

India's Maharashtra state 
has ordered an inquiry into 
the incident 



Rugby League 


American Football 


Golf 


Warrington sign Dolphins fail to capitalise 
Olympic sprinter on Marino’s latest record 


rfupauieic 


W arrington yester- 
day introduced their 
Fijian recruit Manoa 
raompson to the press and, in 
a day of strong South Seas flat- 
^ta *, confirmed that they had 
completed the signings of two 
Jopsans, Mateaki Mali and 
Sales! FInaxL 

Thompson, although he has 
ate played since September, 
wifi be In the side to play 
Leeds at Wilderspool tomor- 
row, possibly on tbe wing 
rather than in his preferred 
position of centre. 

Warrington hope that Mafi, 
who represented Tonga in the 
100 metres at foe Barcelona 
Olympics, and Finau, who 
played in Tonga's World Cup 
games last month, will be 
available before Christmas. 

An Increasing number of 
players are entering the 
English game from the Pacific 
basin and the area is likely to 
remain fertile recruiting 
ground for some time. Be- 
sides the evident talent there 
is tiie added incentive that 
players recruited from what 
are regarded as development 
areas do not count towards a 
club's overseas quota. 

Since the World Cup, Shef- 
field have recruited three Fiji- 
ans in Waisake Vatubua, Joe 
Dakuitoga and Mala Yasa, 
and Wigan have signed the 
Western Samoan Shem Ta- 
tupu. Asa Am one (Tonga) and 
Michael Umaga and Fereti 


Tuilagi, both Western Samo- 
ans, helped HalHYrg knock 
London Broncos out of the 
Regal Trophy last Saturday; 
on Sunday Bradford's Carlos 
Hassan, a former Fiji rugby 
union international, scored 
two tries at Leeds. 

These are some of the latest 
recruits. Among the more es- 
tablished imports are Va’aiga 
Tuigamala (Wigan and West- 
ern Samoa) and St Helens’ 
Western Samoans Vila Ma- 
tautia and Apollo PerelinL 

Thompson, aged 27. has had 
solid experience of the 
Australasian game, most 
recently with Auckland War- 
riors. The Winfield Cup club’s 
coach John Monie recom- 
mended Mm to Warrington — 
whose coach Brian Johnson 
described Thompson as a 
“last, exciting player who 
knows how to get to tbe try- 
line”. 

Tbe signings were not 
Wire’s only source of satisfoc- 
tion either, as a home draw 
against Rochdale Hornets in 
the Regal Trophy practically 
guaranteed them a place in 
the semi-finals. 

Carlisle, the only Second 
Division survivors, have been 
rewarded for their sterling 
efforts with a lucrative tie 
away to Leeds. In the other 
games Widnes are at home to 
the holders Wigan, and St 
Helens meet Halifax at 
Knowsley Road. 

O — IW HM 1 Si Htm v Haulm: 

LMda v Carol*: Warrington v RocMmIk 
m&tBt v Wigan ID ba played Dacwnbw 9 
or 101 


Hark Tran in New York 


D AN MARINO has bro- 
ken another record but 
once more finished on 
the losing side. 

The Miami quarterback 
threw four touchdowns, bring- 
ing his total to 346 to eclipse 
Fran Tarkenton’s NFL record 
of 342. But it was a bitter-sweet 
occasion for Marino as the Dol- 
phins suffered their third de- 
feat in a row, 36-28 to foe Indi- 
anapolis Colts, their play-off 
hives eroding week by week. 

“It's disappointing because 
we lost,” said Marino. ‘Td 
rather have not thrown any 
touchdowns or broken the re- 
cord if we could have came 
away with a win.” 
Unfortunately for him, each 
time he sets an NFL record 
the Dolphins lose. Miami’s 
slide began with a 27-24 over- 
time defeat to the CoKs in 
early October, when Marino 
surpassed Tarkentoa in 
passes completed. Marino 
now has 3,820. 

In early November, Marino 
broke Tarkenton’s record for 
passing yards in a career: the 
Dolphins were beaten 34-17 
by the New England Patriots. 

In Sunday’s game at India- 
napolis a combination of mis- 
takes and leaky defensive 
play by the Dolphins allowed 
the Colts to run up a 24-0 
lead. The Dolphins managed 
to venture into Colts territory 
only in the dosing minutes of 
the first half 


Jim Harbaugh cf the Colts 
made the most of his opportu- 
nities, solidifying his position 
as the NFL’s top-ratal quar- 
terback. He ended the after- 
noon with a modest 180 yards 
but with three touchdowns 
and no interceptions. He also 
ran in for a one-yard touch- 
down. Marino was inter- 
cepted once. 

The Dolphins got on foe 
scoreboard just before the end 
of tiie first half when Marino 
found Keith Byars in the 
right corner of foe end zone 
for a six-yard touchdown. It 
was Marino's 343rd career 
touchdown pass and the game 
paused briefly as he retrieved 
the ball, received handshakes 
from fnBMgnw and hashed in 
the applause of appreciative 
fens. 

The Dolphins threatened a 
revival at the beginning of the 
second half with a time-con- 
suming drive that ended with 
a sweetly judged pass that 
sailed just over a Colt 
defender into the ha n d s of 
OJ McDuffie in the left 
comer. 

But Miami’s momentum 
stalled irretrievably when 
Marino was sacked in his own 
end zone for a safety, giving 
the Colts two mare points. The 
safety was an the more inex- 
cusable as Marino had plenty 

of time to get rid of the ball. 

Tbe Colts are now in second 
place in the American Confer- 
ence's Eastern Division, be- 
hind foe Buffalo Bills, who 
were upset by the Patriots 


35-25 af ter le ading 25-20 with 
two minutes left. 

The Colts have one of the 
best rushers in Sebastian 
Faulk, and they have thrived 
on the rejuvenated Harbaugh. 
Once quarterback for foe Chi- 
cago Bears, he never dis- 
played much Hair, but what 
he lacks in talent he up 
for with g r it t y play. He has 
been one cf the surprises of 
the season and a reason why 
the Colts — who recently beat 
the San Francisco 49ers — 
could pip Miami'for the play- 
offe. 

“Two weeks ago I told our 
team that somebody would 
come out of the pack. Since 
somebody had to do it, why 
not us?” said Ted Marchi- 
broda, the Colts' coach. 
"We’re playing our best foot- 
ball right now.” 

The 49ers celebrated Steve 
Young's return after a five- 
game absence with a shoulder 
injury by crushing the St 
Louis Rams 41-13. 

Young got off to a rocky 
start with an interception on 
his first pass and the 49ers 
foiled to pick up a first down 
on their first four possessions. 
Young, however, settled down 
and threw three touchdowns. 
The Rams, who have lost five 
(rf their six games, turned the 
ball over five times. 

San Francisco moved a 
game ahead of Atlanta for the 
lead in the NFC West The 
49ers have scored 113 points 
in winning their last three i 
games. j 
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Webster on top form 


lOchaol Britten 
at San Roque 


TEVRN WEBSTER is 
for his second no- 
table achievement of tiie 
year after scoring a four- 
under-par 68 in the penulti- 
mate round of the PGA Euro- 
pean Tour qualifying school 
here yesterday. 

In bis first professional 
tournament, Webster’s best- 
of-the-day performance ele- 
vated him to joint second 
with Andrew CoHison from 
King’s Lynn. On his last 
major amateur appearance in 
the Open Championship at St 


Snooker 


Andrews in July, tbe 21-year- 
old from Atherstone won the 
silver medal and finished 
23rd behind John Daly. 

He wifi start today’s final 
stage of the 108-hole qualify- 
ing marathon two shots be- 
hind South Africa’s World 
Cup player Hendrik Buhr- 
mann, whose lead was halved 
when he laboured to a 73. 

Webster was five over par 
after the first six holes at San 
Roque last Thursday, but 
recovered to a 74 and forced 
himself into the running for 
tbe School champion's £4,000 
prize by adding a 65. 

Collisan, aged 26, was un- 
lucky not to earn a place on 


next season’s circuit from the 
1996 Challenge tour. He was 
in a card-securing 10th place 
going into the final event in 
Portugal, but Spam’s Fran- 
cisco Valera won foe tourna- 
ment and displaced him. 
Tbday Collison is set to m wire 
amends after his 68. 

Stephen Gallacfaer was the 
bast of the victorious Walker 
Cup side at four under par, but 
had to work hard for his 73 
after dropping three shots in 
the first eight holes. Ireland's 
Padraig Harrington also looks 
certain to gain his card, but 
David Howell from Swindon 
dropped out of the top 40 who 
will receive Tour passports. 


Taylor narrowly avoids whitewash 


CBro Ewe rton at Preuton 


K EN DOHERTY, runner- 
up to Stephen Hendry a 

year ago, made short work 
of Dennis Taylor to earn a 
place in the quarter-finals 
of the Royal Liver UK 
Champions hip at the Guild 
Hall with a 9-1 victory last 
night 

For a player of his qual- 
ity, and No. 9 ranking, Do- 
herty has had a lean 12 
months but, as he pre- 
dicted, his escape from de- 
feat by tbe young Scot Drew 
Henry in the previous 
round appears to have 
proved a turning point. 


-Down 8-7 and with his op- 
ponent coming to the table 
with brown over a pocket 
and tbe three other colours 
well placed, Doherty feared 
the worst- But Henry’s poor 

positional shot for blue let 
him off the book and Do- 
herty prevailed 9-8- 

Yesterday he had 
restored his old fluency as 
breaks of 94, 74, 113, 59, 58 
and three more over 30, 
helped him to a 7-0 lead. 

At 46 Taylor,- tbe 1985 
world champion, is by far 
the oldest player in the last 
16- His victory over the 
world No. 8 Darren Mor- 
gan, from three down with 
four to play, showed a 


as Doherty flows 

heartening improvement 
on his form last season, 
but, towards the end of the 
session, only his pride kept 
him going. 

Hie did at least muwggp. to 
win the last frame of the 
afternoon, but Doherty 
took the first two of the 
evening to earn a quarter- 
final against Hendry. 

Ronnie O’Sullivan, the 
champion two years ago 

and a week short of his 18 th 

birthday, produced ltis best 
session of the season with 
breaks of 61 , 63. 94. 65 and 
80 to take a 7-1 lead over 
Chris Small, at 62nd the 
lowest-ranked qualifier for 
the televised phase. 

J 
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ARMED ROBBERS BRING TERROR TO SPORTS ARENA IN THE TOWNSHIP 
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Ajax can put 
shine on once 
tarnished cup 


■{ *■ * i 


Ringside horror . . . spectators emerge firom cover after robbers fired into an auditorium during a boxing boot between the British middleweight Warren Stowe and South Africa’s 
Simon Maseko in Cape Town. The scenes were televised and a man was shot dead. "I honestly thonghtl was going to die,” said Stowe. The fight was abandoned after fbur rounds 


Intercontinental Cups Ajax Amsterdam v Gremio Porto Alegre 


Aiaxreadyfor Beauty against the Beast 


Oiw Correspondent 
hi Tokyo 


T HE world’s most ad- 1 
mired soccer club 
takes on a team with 
an uncompromising 
reputation when they contest 
the Intercontinental Cup here 
today. 

Ajax Amsterdam, unbeaten 
in 65 matches, are clear 
favourites for the unofficial 
world clubs’ championship. 
But they are prepared for a 
difficult gawiff against Brazil’s 
Gremio of Porto Alegre, the 
South American champions 
whose success is largely 
based on spoiling and 
intimidation. 

"We can't afford to let them 
upset our rhythm',” says the 
Ajax coach Louis van GaaL 


“They’re a tough side that al- 
ways attack the opposition. 
They’ll be very hard to break 
down.” 

The Ajax defender Frank de 
Boer will risk aggravating a 
tram s tring injury after sur* 
viving a final training session 
in the National Stadium 
yesterday. 

He said: “This game is 
really Important I may never 
get another chance to play for 
the World Club Cup and I’d ! 
like to win everything at least 
once." 

But De Boer, Ajax’s free- 
kick specialist admitted the 
gamble may backfire and 
force him to sit out a number 
of forthcoming games. 

With the Brazilian defender 
Santos left behind in Amster- 
dam nursing a long-term 
Achilles injury, Ajax also 


have the midfiplHpr Arnold 
Scholten out with a calf 
strain. But they still start 
clear favourites to win the 
cup for a second time. Their 
first success came 23 years 
ago. 

Ajax arrived in Tokyo with 
praises ringing In their ears 
after their outstanding 2-0 de- 
feat of Real Madrid in the 
Champions' League last 
Wednekiay. 

Real's manager Jorge Val- 
dano said afterwards: "Ajax 
are not just the team of the 
Nineties, they are approach- 
ing football Utopia. Their con- 
cept of the game is exquisite 
yet they have a physical supe- 
riority as well They are 
Beauty and the Beast” 

Only one player over the 
age of 25. the defender Danny 
Blind, is likely to play for 


Ajax today and their attack, 
which has already scored 55 
goals In only 15 league games, 
could give the Brazilian de 
fence a torrid time. 

Ajax evoke memories of the 
Netherlands’ “total football” 
philosophy of the 1970s, with 
at ta c k e r s, midfielders and de- 
fenders all ready to move into 
any position, making runs 
and space for each other. 

With players like the teen- 
ager Patrick Klui vert, who 
scored the European Cup win- 
ning goal against Milan, Marc 
Overmars, the Nigerian Fin- 
Idi George and the Finn Jari 
Litmanen spearheading the 
attack, Ajax can create and 
score goals from anywhere. 

In contrast, Gremio play a 
for more physical, intimidat- 
ing game, reflected by their 
bottom position in the Brazil- 


ian Championship's fair play 1 
league in which the 24 teams 
accumulate points for each 
yellow and red card received. 

While Ajax have mixed 
light training with cultural j 
visits in the Japanese capital, , 
G remi o have been moaning to 
the Brazilian press about | 
Ajax having better training 
fa cil i ties. 

Ajax will have to keep an , 
eye on Gremlo’s top scorer 
Jardel, who has plundered 45 , 
goals this year in all competi- 
tions, although Brazilian 
teams play up to three times a 
week. 

Jardel and his partner ' 
Paulo Nunes have a good 
understanding and can un- , 
lock def en c e s with neat one- 
twos, But tiie main attacking 
ploy is to launch high crosses 
for tiie towering Jardel to 






Richard Williams 


W HILE some Of us 
have nothing bet- 
ter to think about 
tiian the interne- 
cine strife at Ewood Park and 
Stamford Bridge, the football 
fens of Japan can direct their 

TniniTc to hi gher thing s. . 
Tonight for the 16th year in a 
row, 62,000 ofthem will fill 
Tokyo’s National Stadium to 
watch thw final of the Intercom’ 
tinental Cup, tills year con- 
tested by Ajax of the Nether- 
lands and Gremio cfBrazfl. 

We are familiar with the 
present Ajax team, an extraor- 
dinary flowering of youthful 
talent So far in this season’s 
Dutch championship they 
have won 14 and drawn one of 
their 15 fixtures, with 55 goals 
to their name and only five 
against Last week, in the 
Champions’ League, they 
humbled Real Madrid in the 
Bernabeu stadium. 

By contrast Gremio, from 
Porto Alegre, are said to be an 
atypical Brazilian team. Their 
coach. Luis Felipe Scolari, is a 
•pragmatist He has had to be. 
Earlier this year, financially 
pressed, the club sold eight of 
his best players. Yet he has 
guided their replacements — a 
collection of discards and un- 
knowns — to victory in the 
Libertadores Cup, thus quali- 
fying for tonight’s meeting 
with the European champions. 


name. “But it gave us no clue 
to what was to come.” 

In the first match, at Celtic 
Park, McNeill scored the only 
goal with aheader from a cor- 
ner. But tiie Scottish players 
received their first experience 
of truly foul treatment “We’d 
never been spat on before,” 
McNeill said. “But even that 
didn't prepare us for what 
happened when we arrived in 
Argentina. It was a sort of 
war. They messed us about in 
every respect Hotels, trans- 
portation. training facilities. 
•The stadium was amazing, the 
atmosphere was fantastic. But 
all sorts of things were thrown 
on to the pitch. "Ronnie Simp- 
son, the goalkeeper, was hit 

by a piece of metal before the 
kick-off; and took no farther 
part. 

Racing won that game 2-1, 
and the series went to a third 
match, across the River Plate 
in Montevideo three days 
later. “Whatnone of us had 
realised.” McNeill recalled, 
“was that Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina were such enemies. 
We were already wound up, 
but then the Penarollads 
who’ d been In Glasgow came 
into our dressing room and 
wound us up even more. Un- 
fortunately we snapped.” 


head while annthgr ta ctic is 
to bring on Alexandre, a 
tricky . winger, . late in the 
game. 

Only the defe n der Artisan, 
tiie goalkeeper Darnlei and 
the miiffii>ld<>r Dinho have 
Brazil, caps although the 
right-back Francisco Arce 
and tiie central defender Cata- 
lino Rivarcda have numerous 
caps for Paraguay between 

them 

Gremio are unconcerned 
that Ajax are favourites. 
“Barcelona and Milan also 
turned their noses up at us, 
thinking they hnd everything 
won,” Dinho said referring to 
when he played for Sao Paulo. 

In 33 matches since the In- 
tercontinental Cup was first, 
held in 1960, South American 
teams have won 20 times and 
European teams 13. 


B EFORE the Japanese 
rescued the competi- 
tion in 1979, it had 
fallen into such disre- 
pute that European teams 
were regularly refusing to 
take part. Real Madrid's inau- 
gural victory in 1960 had been 
followed by relatively un- 
eventful wins for Penarol of 
Uruguay, Pole’s Santos and 
Herrera's Intemazinnale. But 
in 1967, when Racing Club of 
Buenos Aires met Celtic of 
Glasgow, and the following 
year, when Manchester 
United played an X-certificate 
series with Estudiantes. the 
continental divide opened up. 

Celtic had prepared for the 
two-legged tie by playing a 

friprvilyagBinct 'Ppnnml in 

Glasgow. "That was a marvell- 
ous game,” Celtic's captain, 
Billy McNeill, recalled yester- 
day on the phone from the 
Glasgow pub that bears his 


T HE Argentinians won 
the decider by the only 
goal. "It was certainly 
five yards offside, 
maybe 10,” McNeill said. 
"Even their newspapers said 
that” But the more signifi- 
cant statistic was the number 
of sendings-off: three men 
from each side. “BobbyLen- 
nox was sent off early in the 
game, which tells you some- 
tiling because he was the mil - 
dest-tempered bloke the world 
has ever known.” 

McNeill believes that Celtic 
suffered the backlash from Alf 
Ramsey’s notorious “ani- 
mals” insult the year before: 
“There was a hate campaign 
waged against us. But tiie trag- 
edy was that they were won- 
derful footballers.” Particu- ' 
larly , he says, tiie right-back. 
Perfumo, the most vicious of 
the lot: “A magnificent 
-player. But the two styles of 
football just weren't familiar 
with each other. Whata pity it 
wasn't played in a neutral 
venue.” And if away goals had 
counted double in those days, 
he pointed out there would 
have been no need of a 
decider. 

The memory was not a 
happy one. “Horrible, actu- 
ally." But Patrick Eluivert 
Jari Litmanen and their bril- 
liant colleagues are likely to 
enjoy a more fulfilling experi- 
ence. “I wish,” McNeill said, 
with a small laugh, “that I 
were playing tomorrow." 
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Moseley attempt 
to lure Botica 


Ian Matin 

M oseley are hoping 
the former All Black 
Frano Botica may 
follow the lead of Jonathan 
Davies and return to rugby 
union. The ambitious 
League Two club have held 
talks with the 32-year-old 
Castleford back, who is ex- 
pected to resume his career 
next month after breaking 
a leg during a spell with 
Auckland Warriors this 
year. 

Moseley are attempting 


to lore Botica. who has a 
two-year contract with 
Castleford, with a sponsor- 
ship package. 

The club's new commer- 
cial manager David Cole- 
man is a former team-mate 
at the New Zealand clubs 
North Shore and North 
Harbour, and while at 
Northampton helped per- 
suade the former All Black 
captain Wayne Shelford to 
join the Saints. 

Robert Jones, the Swan- 
sea and Wales scrum-half, 
has signed provisional 
forms with Hari equina. 



Guardian Crossword No 20,510 


Across • 

7 A Romanic sort of dish (8) 

9 Counter-current obstructs a 
vehicle (6j 

10 Cute sound of bird having 
tail docked (4) 

11 Gtvlngporttoabearfiterally 
creates a rumpus (10) 

12 Language curve takes a big 
cut (6) 

14 Arms exhausted carrying 
piano on (8) 

15 Spedmenthafs small 
enough (6) 

17 One superior laid into gentle- 
men giving a heck erf a shiner 

n 

20 Woman using unsuitable 
words returning a 22 by 
rugby player (8) 

22 western Australia backing 
votes for beer (6) ■ 

I 23,25 M ech ani ca l arms 


screwed bi with wfre pins I 
discarded (10,6) 

24 Seedy area, so gats minimal 
greetings from Santa? (4) 

25 see 23 

25 Live sea-monster capbred — 
one who deSversfrorn evS (8) 

Down • 

1 Natter to plant— It provides 
a source of warmth (3-5) 

2,18 Who’s Mae playing In 
spirited film — Bruce 
Forsyth, perhaps7 (4,4,4) 

3 Attempt virtually stupid 
architectural style (B) 

4 Spy with one arm and a hat 
In disguise (4,4) 

5,6 Smutty jokes spoilt a vftaJ 
hour In Parisian romance (10,6) 

8 Elected ex-chancel tor or 
leaving reveals relations (2-4) 

13 Artillery officer raised 

soldiers: one duR-rabtote (1 0) 


16 T strictly ignore Bernstein's 
Sixth (scharzando)" — 
Sondheim? (8) 

18 see 2 

19 Field ball (6) 

21 Bitter African dictator restric- 
ted by accord — riot half! (6) 

22 Opening success followed 
by party and women (6) 
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Set by Paul 

24 Those who group around 
crackpot leader? (4) 


Solution tomorrow 
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Cellnet and Vodafone think Saturday should be peak rate on their business tariffs. 


Orange think the 


who 


weekend should be off-peak. 


Another reason why on average, Orange users save £20 every month. 
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